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GAN FARMER Experiment Farm. All correspond- 
ence for this department should be sent to Climax: 


THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 











CORN CULTIVATION, 
Thousands of brother farmers and 
readers of the Farmer are at work to- 
day cultivating corn. It is an ideal 
working day; the surface soil is in per- 
fect condition and before night millions 
upon millions of weeds will have suc- 
cumbed to the slayer (cultivator teeth), 
and the survival of the fittest will be 
exemplified in every cornfield by thou- 
sands of healthy, growing corn-plants, 
standing alone in almost perfectly 
clean soil. 

In this work there is nothing like 
cultivating corn in time, and on time, 
all through the early growing season. 

Twice, since planting, the heavy 


rains have packed our corn ground 
down, completely soaking the ground. 


Fortunately, we have managed to have 
the soil well cultivated just as soon 
as possible after the surface was suf- 
ficiently dried out, and have kept up 
the dirt mulch just as we wanted it. 

The corn, potatoes and fodder corn 
(sweet corn) have just been cultivated, 
and to-day one of the men is going 
through the field corn with the horse 
weeder. 

When our drilled field corn came up 
it was in a clean surface soil. The 
sharp spike-tooth harrow and weeder 
had done good work in the process of 
weed killing. As soon as the rows 
could be seen across the field, the two- 
horse riding cultivator was _ started, 
with guards set down close each side 
of the row to prevent covering the 


corn, 
AS TO THE HORSE WEEDER. 


Several letters have been received 
concerning this tool. It is a peculiar 
working tool and can be used only at 
certain times and in a certain way. 

Some have used the weeder more or 
less during the past few years, and 
condemn it as being worthless for use 
in corn and potatoes. Friend Sabin 
has an interesting article along this 
line in another column. 

Now we can highly endorse the weed- 
er, from our own experience, on our 
own soil. It is a special purpose tool, 
and we could have used it at times 
when it would have been a damage to 
our corn and potatoes. 

For instance, as many of our read- 
ers know, we are growing field corn 
in drills for the first time. We could 
not use the weeder when the corn was 
coming through, nor for several days 
afterwards. After the first cultivation 
we tried it again. We had the heavier 
weeder and it was so heavy that lots 
of the plants would be covered up. 
The tool was worthless for use at that 
time and would do much damage. 

After the next cultivation, with teeth 
Set closer to the rows, we found the 
corn about six inches high. It was 





just the time to run the weeder through, 
following the cultivator, and that is 
what we are doing to-day. 

Not one plant in one hundred is 
pulled out or covered up, and the sur- 
face is left fine, level and smooth. All 
the little weeds just starting in the 
rows are eliminated and the ‘‘job’’ is 
worth more to us than hand-hoeing 
could possibly be, even at the same 
cost per acre. 
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From now on until the corn is near- 
ly waist high we shall use the cultiva- 
tor and horse weeder alternately, and 
as the corn is fairly clean already in 
the rows, we think we can keep the 
rows clean until harvest time. 

When the corn is growing very fast 
and very brittle, we use the weeder 
after 10 o’clock and quit before 4 
o’clock in the afternoon. Of course 
the weeder cannot be used at all times 
and sometimes cannot be used at all 
on very stony farms, of a stiff clay 
soil. On the side of the field where 
the weeder is running now, as we write, 
there are many cobblestone. This ne- 
cessitates lifting the weeder frequently 
to prevent clogging, but no injury to 
the corn results even here. 





have previously referred. These blades 
and the gangs cannot be attached to 
any other style of cultivator, as the 
gangs and frame must be fitted espe 
cially for these blades. To several who 
have written for further particulars 
and enclosed stamps we have replied 
by mail, but we cannot advertise tools 
in this department. The manufactur- 
ers should advertise in the Farmer, 
and we hope to secure them ere an- 
other season. 
TIME TO PLOW UNDER CLOVER. 

Friend R. W. Reed, Calhoun county, 
Mich. writes: “When do you think is 
is the best time to plow under clover 
for next year’s wheat crop?” 

We should turn under when most 
convenient just before harvest but it 
is not the best time in our opinion. 
We prefer to cut or pasture the clover, 
then turn under early in July. This is 
a busy time, but if the field can be 
plowed just before the hot dry weather 
comes on, with the clover roots turned 
up, and the stubble turned down, as 
good a yield of wheat may be secured, 
and you secure two crops instead of 
one. 

We have a small field that we shall 
pasture until we cut wheat, then turn 
under for sowing Dawson’s Golden 
Chaff in September. We _ shall not 
summer fallow this field, because it is 
worth more for pasture than lying idle 
for a whole season. 

However, we believe in summer fal- 
lowing in certain cases. The great 
trouble with our not getting as good 
crops as in the olden days is more be- 
cause their is a great deficiency in 
humus, or vegetable matter, in the sur- 
face soil. It is not so much a com- 
mercial fertilizer in the form of phos- 
phorie acid and potash that we need 
on our farm, as we do nitrogen and 
humus furnished by clover and barn- 
yard manure. 





The popularity of the rape plant 
and the rapid extension of the area 
cevoted to it might lead to the infer- 
ence that there is no question as to its 
adaptability for all climatic conditions. 
Prof. Shaw says that in his experience 
the crop has not suffered from dry and 





Fig. 2.. 


The lighter weeder is more cheaply 
made and the handles were too short 
and low for the writer to use to advan- 
tage. So we set the handles back fur- 
ther on the braces and raised them up 
to suit the operator. 

SURFACE-WORKING BLADES. 

In reply to inquiries will state that 
the blades shown in cut on first page 
of the Farmer of June 12 belong to the 
surface-working cultivator to which we 





hot seasons as much as he expected, 
but being a very succulent plant of 
luxuriant growth it must suffer more 
than other plants that are less so. This 
is especially true when the dry season 
begins before the plant has had time 
to establish itself. In some districts 
a smali plant louse completely ruins 
the crop for feeding purposes during 
the season of drouth. For these rea- 
sons, in trying the crop for the first 
time, it would be advisable to limit it 
to half an acre or so. 


A HANDY WAGON. 





I made a handy wagon as follows: I 
secured a set of binder truck wheels 
from old Deering and Osborne binders. 
Each was of the wooden-axle pattern. 
They are 4-inch tread and 2 feet in 
hight. I made new axles of 314x4 inch 
tough white oak, with a piece of buggy 
tire on underneath side of skeins fas- 
tened on inside with screw and outer 
end fastened with bolt that holds the 
clamp hub. I used clamp hub that ‘was 
on binder trucks. I made sand board 
of same sized material as axles, also 
front bolster. I made short hounds for 
front part of wagon of 24¢x2 inch and 
20 inches long with a slide on top as 
well as one underneath reach or 
coupling pole. ‘This is necessary to 
make the front part of wagon draw 
steadily. 

I made rear bolster of 314x9 inches 
high let down into rear hounds until 
top of bolster is even with top of 
wheels and then will be even with top 
of front bolster. The rear hounds are 
of 2x4 inch, and shaped as much as 


will allow. They are fastened together 
with plates at front end on top and one 


underneath coupling pole. The plates 
are fastened with four bolts. The 
front part is bolted with two %4x10%- 
inch bolts and rear part with two %x 
14%-inch bolts. 

I secured a tongue that was original- 
ly on a traction engine. It was a little 
heavy but of the pattern I desired. The 
tongue is mortised into a headpiece 
forming a T ‘with strong brace irons 
bolted underneath head and to the 
sides of the tongue just in front of 
doubletrees. The tongue is fastened to 
the axle with strong clips that are 
bolted against axle. The reach is of 
2x4 inch, with a bolt through front end 
to prevent splitting. Tack tin or leath- 
er over inside of hub to keep out mud 
and sand, also punch hole in another 
piece and place underneath the nut 
that holds the clamp hub for outside. 
‘The Osvorne wheel has a 7-inch hub 
and makes a good strong wagon. 

T used my ordinary ‘wagon box when 
gathering corn. For hauling corn and 
fodder, gathering corn, hauling rails, 
wood, saw-logs, lumber, etc., etc., this 
wagon seems almost a necessity and I 
will predict that in the near future the 


truck wagon will be considered as 
much a necessity as the mower, bind- 
er or other labor-saving machinery. I 
made my wagon in about one day, ex- 
cept tongue, and my blacksmith’s bill 
was less than one dollar. I do not 
count myself a carpenter or wagon- 
maker, and I can say my wagon tracks 
almost as well as a buggy. The two 
cuts herewith (Figs. 1 and 2) show the 
construction. 
D. KR. C. 

(From actual experience of six to 
eight years in using such a handy 
wagon or truck, ‘we wish to state that 
it has been one of the handiest tools 
on the farm. 

Have any of our readers had much 
experience with the steel wagons, or 
trucks with steel wheels? If so, how 
do the wheels stand the test? We are 
thinking of buying a set of steel wheels 





to put on our truck.—Ed.) 
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For The Michigan Farmer. 
A BUSY MONTH. 





June is the farmer’s busiest month. 
Especially is this true in a season like 
the present one. Corn and potatoes 
being backward brings cultivation and 
June haying allina heap. Yet, if one 
is careful of time and goes about his 
work in a systematic manner he can 
accomplish a surprising amount of la- 
bor in six days. 

Where men start to do so many dif- 
ferent kinds of work without putting 


the final touch to any one it is evident 

that in a busy season it is only a ques- 

tion of time till seemingly they have 
an unsurmountable hill of odd jobs to 
climb. 

It is considered practical when, hav- 
ing once begun a certain kind of work, 
to finish that before starting many 
others, although with we farmers we 
find it impossible to adhere strictly to 
such a rule. 

For instance, one may have begun 
cultivating when he is warned out to 
do fiis road work. Of course, he must 
go and put in his time, no matter if he 
does nothing but sit on the fence un- 
der a shade tree and talk politics. 

Of course, our roads do not require 
the labor to make them passable that 
they did when the country was new 
and the inhabitants lived possibly 
miles apart. Machinery has been con- 
structed on such a high plane of 
mechanism for the purpose of road- 
making or for the elevation of road- 
beds, that the old method of back fur- 
rowing the earth into the road is going 
to be, if it has not already become, one 
of the lost arts. , 

I often wonder if some of the dis- 
tricts do not over-do the road work. 
Roads that have been piked up for 
three or four years are in most cases 
beyond ‘help, so far as the road ma- 
chine is concerned. Several years ago 
nearly every district bought a road 
machine or an interest in one, paying 
fancy prices for them. They have 
been a boon to good road making. 

The way in which they are cared 
for in the different localities is a dis- 
grace to the owners. Ours—like all the 
rest—stands under a shade tree sum- 
mer and winter, to rust out the iron 
and rot out the wood. Whata shame! 
If each man who owned an interest 
would bring a few boards to some 
place where it would be accessible to 
the different owners, they could, in a 
very short time, and at little expense, 
build a house or shed to protect it from 
storm. 

What seems to be everyone’s prop- 
erty belongs to no one. These ma- 
chines cost the farmers of this State a 
good many hard days’ work, and if 
they are allowed to stand out many 
years more they are going to become 
worthless and beyond repair. 

I hope to soon see a shelter of some 
kind for our machine, and would will- 
ingly give land for such a building to 
be constructed upon. I think the 
proper place for such a building would 
be on a corner—the building to be in 
the field with doors opening into the 
road, forming that portion of the 
fence. It should be under lock and 
key, more to exclude tramps than any- 
thing else. While the building would 
not be very valuable the machine is, 
so I think it would be a good plan to 
have it insured. It being so close to the 
road would make it more liable to 
sparks from threshing engines than 
average farm buildings. 

It is not because the farmers are un- 
able to go to this little expense of 
constructing such a building, but be- 
cause they have no organized plan to 
follow. Each neighborhood owning 
such a machine should. have a society 
with president, secretary and treas- 
urer. The president should loek after 
the proper housing of the machine, the 
secretary to loaning of said property 
to other localities, and the treasurer to 
hold the profits derived from same. 

A uniform price per day for the use 
of such a machine should be estab- 
lished throughout the State. As it is 
now, ours goes anywhere for $2 a day. 
Another one we know of has $7 a day 
for its use, and the machines are the 
same make. A little paint applied to 
the majority of the machines would 
preserve the timber a few years longer, 
whether they were properly housed or 
not. 


. Hillsdale Co., Mich. ELIAS F. BROWN. 
(We should like to present on these 


pages some pictures of road machines 
and their sheltering or abiding places 
from one year’s end to the other. Some 
are hauled into a fence corner and left 


cover whatever over them. Others 
have what some may call a “roof” 
covering that affords no protection 
whatever. 

“What is everybody’s business is no- 
bedy’s business,” unless there is some 
fame or money in it. There is great 
need of reformation in the present 
work of ruining road machines, and 
“patching” the roadbed by making 
the center of it the dumping ground 
of a lot of vegetable matter in the 
form of stiff sods.—Ed.) 


PLOWS AND PLOWING. 








Perhaps there is no operation con- 
nected with agriculture that is more 
ancient than that of stirring the soil 
for the reception of seeds; at least it 
is only second to the chase and pas- 
torul jlurenits of ancient man. Yet 
upon the proper preparation of the 
soil, in a great measure, depends the 
prosperity of the world. 


is, bring the point D down to O, there- 
by depressing the end of the beam and 
making the plow run too deep, or if 
the ground is very hard, it will run on 
its “nose.” 

Again, if we place the clevis too low, 
as at E, the double-tree will be below 
the points A and B, and the pull of 
the team will lift the end of the beam 
and make the plow run too shallow. 
The different holes in the plow clevis 
must be tried until the plow runs level. 

Suppose next day we have a taller 


team. We must do one of two things, 
either raise the elevis or lengthen the 
traces. Let the point B be raised to 
H by the taller team; the line of draft 
will be A, D, H, so we must raise the 
clevis, but by lengthening the traces 
the clevis may remain at C. Let G be 
the hight of D, yet smaller beam, then 
the clevis must be lowered to E or the 
plow will run too deep. K shows how 
the plow may be made to run at the 
proper depth in hard ground, since the 
longer the traces are the less does the 








team tend to lift the plow out of the 
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And I take it that there are some | 
of the younger readers of The Farmer 
who do not understand the principles 
of correct plowing. In fact, I know of 
a few older farmers who do not know 
how to properly adjust a plow. 

It is my object in this article to aid 
those who wish to become expert 
plowmen, thereby saving unnecessary 
worry to the team, besides securing the 
better preparation of the soil, which 
means better crops, and better crops, 
of course, means more of life’s com- 
forts for the farmer. 

We take it for granted that you have 
secured a gocd team and a good plow 
(walking, as I will take up the riding 
plow later). There are several good 
makes on the market. If there is any 








ground. But in soft ground it is bet- 
ter to hitch as close as possible (B, Fig. 
1) to prevent the plow from sinking 
into the soft bottom of the furrow. If 
We use a wheel on the beam of the 
plow we hitch the clevis so it is a little 
above the ©, so the wheel will just hug 
the ground snugly. This will conclude 
the adjustment as to depth. 

By referring to Fig. 2 the second 
adjustment will be understood. S, T, 
U, V represent ine upper ends of the 
traces. The line of draft is from the 
point P, Fig. 2, to the point A, Fig. 1, 
passing through O. The direction of 
the furrow will be parallel to the land- 
side of the plow. Now, if our plow is 
taking too much “land,” and we should 
move the end of the plow beam to the 
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difference in the hight of the horses, 
we will hitch them so the taller one 
will walk in the furrow. The reason 
for this will appear in the discussion 
of the cuts. Use a double-tree about 
three feet long, so as to allow the 
horses to walk as close together as pos- 
sible. The tugs or traces should be 
eapable of being lengthened and 
shortened, so we may accommodate 
them to the condition of the ground to 
be plowed. After we have our team 
“hooked up” there are three conditions 
to be met before we can do good and 











speedy work. First, the plow must run 
the proper or desired depth; second, it 
must run level and steady, not on its 
“nose” or “heel”; third, it must be of 
as light draft as possible, so the team 
may not be unnecessarily worried. 

1. There is some point in the plow 
that is at the center of resistance. Let 
us call that point A (Fig. 1.) Also there 
is a point which is at the center of the 
power applied, or a point about which 
the power applied balances. In the 
condition under consideration this 
point is midway between the upper 
emis of the two inside traces (see P, 
Fig. 2), where they join the harness. 
Let this point be B, Fig. 1. Since 
there is a flexible connection between 
these two points (A and B, Fig. 1), that 
is, there is a joint or swivel at the 
clevis, the traces, the double-tree, and 
the points A and B will be in the same 
straight line, as shown by A, C, B in 
Fig. 1. 

Suppose we have our clevis too 
high, as at D, then it is evident the 
points A, B, D are not in the same 
straight line, but D is above C. Now 
as soon as we start the team the pull 
on the traces will tend to bring the 





until wanted next season with no 


points A, D, B into a straight line; that 
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right, or to R in Fig. 2, it can easily 
be seen that as soon as the team starts 
the end of the beam will be pulled over 
to the position O and the plow will 
have the position shown by the dotted 
lines; consequently it must cut a nar- 
rower furrow. And we will get the op- 
posite result by moving the beam to 
the other side. Do not attempt to 
turn over more than what the plow 
will cut loose in stubble ground. In 
sod, however, it will turn over a little 
more than the share will cut. But if 
the cut is too wide it increases the 


os 
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draft, besides doing poor work. If the 
amount of land cut at each furrow is 
too narrow the result will be as rep- 
resented by Fig. 4. In this manner 
there is but little loose dirt to harrow 
over the grass at the edge of the fur- 
row, besides the sods are caught by the 
harrow. If the furrow cuts are too 
wide the furrow slices will be flat, as 





shown in Fig. 5, making the ground 
harder to loosen with the harrow. But 
if the furrow slice is just right, which 
must be governed by depth of furrow, 
the result will look something like Fig. 
6, leaving plenty of loose dirt to har- 
row down in the depressions to cover 
the grass edges, and the roller after- 


furrow slices. The hollow spaces allow 
of the free passage of air, aiding the 
disintegration of the soil. 

The principles and hints given above 
apply to the riding as well as to the 
walking plow, as will be seen by in- 





FIGURE 5. 

specting Fig. 3, with this difference: If 
there is a furrow wheel, as shown in 
Fig. 3 at W, the whole weight of the 
plow should be carried on this wheel— 
that is, the heel of the landside should 
not quite touch the bottom of the fur- 
row. Yet the plow must be carried 
level to do the best work. We have 
used a riding plow for several years, 
and find we can do better work than 
with the walking plow, except in the 
hands of an expert plowman, and even 
then the ground must not be too hard 
or the riding plow will do the better 
work. Some more practical farm me- 
chanics later. 

Cc. L. REAMER. 





CULTIVATION AND THINNING OF 
SUGAR BEETS. 





All the sugar beets planted in this 
State are for experimental purposes, 
the objects being to learn whether 
beets of satisfactory quality can be 
grown and whether, from the results 





of experience with the crop on a lim- 
ited scale, farmers may consider it ad- 
visable to grow beets on a larger scale 
in case a factory should be built and 
furnish a market for the crop. 
‘Factories will only be located where 
it is known that beets of satisfactory 
quality can be grown and that farmers 
are willing to grow enough beets to 
furnish raw material for the factory. 
In conducting experimental work of 
this kind it is of the utmost importance 
that the work should be properly done. 
Kivery case where the work is improp- 
erly conducted, and beets of poor qual- 
ity are therefore produced, is not sim- 
ply so much labor lost, but, since all 
results must be taken into considera- 
tion it is a positive injury to the local- 
ity where the bad work is done. 

The thinning of the beet fields is one 
of the most expensive and important 
parts of the work. No absolute rule for 
thinning can be given, since all lands 
do not require the same sort of work. 
For loams that will produce fifty 
bushels of corn per acre in a favorable 
season the beets should average eight 
inches apart in the rows when the rows 
are twenty to twenty-four inches apart. 
lor stronger lands the beets may be 
allowed to stand somewhat closer, say 
six inches. For poorer lands the beets 
may ‘be ten inches apart. The purpose 
is to raise beets weighing between one 
and two pounds each, 

The beets are ready to thin when 
the plants have produced four leaves. 
It is not necessary that plants should 
be exactly six, eight, or ten inches 
apart, but that this should be the aver- 
age distance. If two strong plants are 
four inches apart it is better to leave 
these two strong plants than to have 
one strong and one weak plant. When 
the plants are thinned care should be 
taken to remove all weeds from the 
rows. If this is done thoroughly the 
plants will afterwards only need culti- 
vation to keep down weeds between 
the rows and to keep the soil loose on 
the surface. It is not necessary ft6 
ridge the earth up along the rows un- 
less the roots show a tendency to pro- 
ject above the ground. Thinning 
should be completed before July ist 
this season. The recent rains have 
left the ground in such a moist state 
that the extra plants can be easily re- 
moved with little disturbance to those 
that are to remain. 

During July and August the leaf 





wards closes up the spaces under the 


spot disease sometimes appears on the 
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leaves in the form of small brown 
spots. If this should make its appear- 
ance the beets should be sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture. 

There has been a strong effort on 
the part of farmers to secure beet seed 
this year, and it is hoped that those 
who did secure and plant seed will 
give the crop such attention as to ob- 
tain the most favorable result that the 
season will permit. Both farmers and 
capitalists are turning attention to the 
beet sugar question in the hope of find- 
ing a profitable field for work. This 
year’s result will be very carefully 
watched by both. Every properly con- 
ducted test becomesof additional value, 
and every test in which the work is 
neglected is not merely worthless, it is 
a positive injury to the agricultural in- 
terests of the state.—Purdue University 
Exp. Station. 


The Dairy. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Creamery 
in constant operation on the Experiment Farm at 
Climax, Mich. This is personally conducted by 
J. H. Brown. All dairy correspondence should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 














For The Michigan Farmer. 
COW-STABLE NOTES. 





In a recent issue of The Farmer, un- 
der the caption, “A Home-Made Cow 
Stable,” the writer made one or two 
slight mistakes in measurement which 
we wish to correct. 

In speaking of the cisterns, the wri- 
ter gave the depth as two feet. It 
should have been three feet. This may 
not seem important, yet we have found 
that one of this depth is the most sat- 
isfactory. The idea of such a cistern, 
to be at its best, is to have it deep, and 
the least length and breadth practi- 
cable. It can be seen that the greater 
the surface, the evaporation will be in- 
creased proportionately. This should 
be reduced to a minimum, possibly for 
other reasons than economy. 

The writer would not recommend a 
greater depth than three feet, as this 
seems to be the most practical, espe- 
cially when it is desirable to empty the 
receptacle. 

The writer also gave the depth of 
the trough as seven inches; this was a 
misstatement, as we should have said 
six inches inside measurement. In or- 
dinary use it will not matter, particu- 
larly whether the trough is six or seven 
inches deep, although of the two the 
writer would prefer the former. 

The greatest advantage in having 
the six-inch trough is in building. By 
using the six-inch depth just as sat- 
isfactory results can be derived at 
much less trouble. It can be readily 
seen that by using the measurements, 
six inches deep and sixteen inches 
wide, inside measurement, eight-inch 
stuit Can be used for everything with- 
out the extra trouble of ripping and 
fitting. 

‘to illustrate, we used hemlock two 
by eights. By making the trough of 
the desired length and the ends twenty 
inches outside measurement, we get 
the required width for the inside of 
trough. Obviously, this space will just 
be filled by two, two by eights, leaving 
the desired inside depth of just six 
inches. The writer trusts the reader 
sees the advantage. The measure- 
ments which the writer has given are 
our favorites. We would not change 
them in any other way. 

In speaking of troughs, the writer 
will give another plan, which we have 
found very convenient. Very often dur- 
ing the summer months, it becomes 
very handy to use the cow stable for 
purposes other than designed. For in- 
stance, to stand an extra horse or two. 
Obviously, these deep troughs are not 
intended for the horse and especially a 
nervous one. : 

The difficulty can be very readily 
overcome by taking a_ sixteen-inch 
plank of the desired length and nailing 
four-inch cleats about four feet apart 
to serve as supports. Place this device 
in the trough, cleats down, and the 
upper surface will be even with the 
other floor and the casual observer will 
never know but what he has a solid 
floor all about him. 

It may be a question in the mind of 
the prospective builder how he is go- 
ing to adapt all sizes of cattle to his 
stables if he puts in stationary troughs. 
To a certain extent this can be done by 
suitably placing troughs; but to a 
greater extent, and the writer dare say 
in the end a far more satisfactory one, 
will be to depend on doing the neces- 
sary lengthening and shortening by 
means of a temporary manger. 

A brother of the writer has partially 





devised and constructed a plan which 
gives promise of doing this very sat- 
isfactorily. The idea is to make the 
partitions stationary and the front, 
bottom and back of the manger tempo- 
rary. Every farmer knows how bin 
boards are put into a bin in a gran- 
ary; work the same idea into your cow 
stables. 

Arrange the back and front of the 
mangers on the same general plan of 
bin boards, so that they can be taken 
out and put in again at will. The read- 
er can easily see that by putting on 
some extra cleats for the boards to 
work in, and also to keep them in place 
while in, that the mangers can be 
moved backward and forward at the 
pleasure of the owner, thereby making 
the stalls almost any desired length. 

The bottoms of the mangers can be 
handled in about the same way. If you 
use a plank for the bottom all that is 
necessary will be to so arrange the 
plank that it will temporarilly rest on 
horizontal cleats in such a way that it 
can be readily raised and removed at 
any time at the option of the owner. 

Another method would be to make a 
stationary bottom of cement. In all 
probability we will arrange ours in this 
Manner before another winter. 
By using cement, all that will be nec- 
essary will be to move front and end 
of manger when a change is desired. 
In all probability cement will be the 
most satisfactory arrangement in the 
end. We will probably cement from the 
front of the manger back for about two 
feet, or, perhaps, thirty inches. 

As all of this will be on a level with 
standing room of the stall there seems 
to be no reasonable possibility why 
things will not work just as we have 
planned. At any rate we have suffi- 
cient confidence in the idea to put it in 
for practical service. Of course it is to 
be understood that the temporary 
front and back boards of the manger 
rest on the cement, which forms the 
bottom of, the manger. 

Recently some one asked the writer 
why not use cement instead of blocks? 
The writer’s first objection to it would 
be the difference in expense. We have 
had some experience in laying cement 
and we would say as an estimate that 
cement would cost somewhere between 
two and three times as much as blocks, 
and in the end give no better satisfac- 
tion, and, perhaps, not quite as good. 

We have a Portland cement pave- 
ment directly behind our horse stalls, 
and can judge to some extent at least 
how it would be in a cow stable from 
that. Judging from the manner a horse 
walks across this strip of pavement 
from or to the stall, it has given the 
writer the idea that the horse thought 
it to be “too hard.” At any rate that 
is the appearance; possibly the sensa- 
tion is much like leaving a plank side- 
walk and going onto a stone or cement 
pavement. 

While the writer is very much 
pleased with cement behind the horses, 
we could not for a moment think of 
compelling them to stand on it; but 
possibly this would be different with 
cattle. 

There is another reason why the 
writer would not favor cement. Once 
or twice, owing to additions, we have 
been obliged to take up quite a por- 
tion of our blocks and relay them. Had 
we had cement our money and time 
would have been thrown ‘away. As it 
was all we lost was the labor required 
to make the exchange. 

Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 

Shiawassee Co. 

(It has always seemed to us that pav- 
ing blocks would not suit us in such a 
stable, but from Friend Reynolds’ de- 
scription we are inclined to think a 
good job in paving would fill the bill in 
good shape. 

Unless cement floors are properly 
laid, and stock kept off from them for 
some time afterwards. they will not 
stand the test of time and hard usage. 
—Ed.) 





KEEPING CREAM. 





E. L. F., Crayon, O., has difficulty in 
ripening cream properly, and asks: 

“At what temperature do you ripen 
cream in summer? I do not understand 
what ismeantbystarters, further tham 
the mame suggests; please enlighten. 
me. Do you employ that agency in 
ripening cream? J. Gould warns us 
against cream that thickens without 
getting sufficiently acid, but fails to 
make clear, or I fail to understand 
what induces that effect or how to pre- 
vent it. That is my dilemma at pres- 
ent. My cream thickens at 70 degrees 
but fails to take on more than the 
slightest degree of acidity, while at 66 
degrees it remains perfectly sweet for 








24 hours; beyond that I did not exper- 
iment. It had been aerated and cooled 
to 45 degrees. What was wrong? I 
should state-that we use a separator.” 

As a rule, cream that has been heat- 
ed to 70 degrees will develop sufficient 
acidity in from 12 to 24 hours, if kept 
in a warm place. If it does not, try 
heating to 75 degrees; if it shows a 
slight acid taste at 70 degrees it should 
be acid enough if heated to 75 degrees. 
When the acid begins to develop, it 
progresses rapidly at a proper tem- 
perature. The higher the tempeature 
the more rapid; the lower the temper- 
ature the more time will be required. 
It is not necessary that cream be so 
very acid to make good butter. : 

A “starter’’ is made by heating sweet 
skim-milk (from a fresh cow is prefer- 
able as it gives the best flavor) to 80 
or 85 degrees and maintaining a high 
temperature until decidedly acid, and 
mixing from a half pint to a pint toa 
gallon of cream, from 12 to 24 hours 
before churning. Or, a little of the but- 
termilk or ripened cream from a pre- 
vious churning can be used. This is 
open to the objection that if the fla- 
vor becomes impaired from any cause, 
the trouble will become worse from 
time to time. 

The “starter” should be prepared 
new the day before it is wanted. It is 
considerable trouble unless one is sup- 
plied with a specially prepared starter 
vat. We do not use it, preferring heat- 
ing the cream, as the simplest and eas- 
iest method. The heating requires 
care. It should be done gradually, and 
not have the water surrounding the 
cream can reach too high a tempera- 
ture—not over 125 degrees—stirring 
the cream slowly meanwhile. Too high 
a temperature will injure the flavor 
and grain. 

Cream held at a low temperature 
will thicken but will not become acid 
until the temperature is raised. If held 
too long, even at a low temperature, it 
takes on a peculiar, disagreeable flavor, 
and will not make first-class butter. 
Putrefaction will take place, in a de- 
gree, before it will become acid. To 
prevent it, do not hold the cream 
more than 2 or 3 days at most, until the 
temperature is raised for the cream to 
ripen. It may be well to mention that 
thermometers sometimes vary consid- 
erably, and that in this case the tem- 
perature was not as high as indicated. 

oO. J. VINE. 

(We agree with the last paragraph, 
from actual experience, and would urge 
our brother dairymen not to keep 
cream more than three days, no matter 
at how low temperature it is kept.— 
Ed.) 





THE MILKING PLACE IN SUMMER. 





If you use the basement stables, be 
sure to have them clean and well-aired. 
There should bearegular “house-clean- 
ing” in such stables every spring, as 
thorough as the wife does it at the 
house. Clean out every particle that 
will breed offensive or injurious bac- 
teria, and give a good coat of disin- 
fecting whitewash. Then keep it so all 
summer. What a nice, cool place it is 
to milk in, when put in proper condi- 
tion! No half-way work should suffice. 
Be thorough. Remove every source of 
contamination, and thus get rid of the 
primary cause of poor butter. Sprinkle 
dry, unslacked lime in the stable, espe- 
cially in all moist places. Provide a 
free circulation of air, using wire 
screens in place of window glass. If 
one chooses to make it so, a basement 
stable is the coolest, sweetest, and 
most comfortable milking place on the 
farm. If you have no such stable pro- 
vide a shed that will furnish the requi- 
site coolness and freedom from flies. 
It will pay. The cows will appreciate 
it and give more milk. 

FRED O. SIBLEY. 

(We have tried milking in-doors and 
out, and find there is no place equal 
to a cool, shady or even darkened sta- 
ble for summer milking. The flies do 


not bother so much, and the cows all 
stand just where you wish to have 
them for comfort and convenience, 
both night and morning. 

We are now using both lime and 
plaster to sprinkle on the floor, and in 
the gutters occasionally, and every ap- 
plication makes a decided improve- 
ment.—Ed.) 


PURE BLOOD 


Is the basis of good health, steady nerves, 
mental, physical and digestive strength. 
If you are nervous. enrich and purify your 
blood with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you are 
weak, have no appetite and desire to be 
strong, healthy and vigorous, take 








‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


WHEN writing advertisers please mention 
MICHIGAN #'ARMER. 


Piquid Food | 





easily digestible, naturally 
strengthening, refreshing, 


health-restoring. You get it in 


! 

| 

| Pabst 

| Malt €xtract 
Che “‘Best’’ Tonic 
] 

] 


Contains no drugs or chemi- 
cals, simply pure, rich, nourish- 
ing food, and the great nat- 
ural vegetable tonic, hops. 

Cures indigestion, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness and puts flesh 
on your bones, 


Sold by all druggists at 25c. 
a bottle, or $2 for $2.50. 
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Hpottle of 


‘HIRES 
s Rootbeer? 


The popping of a 
cork froma bottle of 
Hires is a signal of 
good health and plea- 
sure. A sound the 
old folks like to hear 
—the children can’t 
resist it. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


8 is composed of the 
very ingredients the 
system requires. Aiding 
the digestion, soothing 
the nerves, purifying 
the blood. A temper- 
ance drink for temper- § 
ance people. 


Made only by 
™he Tharies E. Hites Co., Phila. 


A package makes 5 gallons, 
Sold everywhere. 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval ‘‘Alpha” and ‘Baby’ Separators, 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices, $50 to $800. 

Send for Catalog. 


Save $10 per cow per year. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 
RANDOLPH & CANAL 8TS., 74 CORTLANDT STREST, 
Chioago. New York. 


‘““Chews Her Cud’’, 


While Running the 


Improved U. S. Separator, 

















Albany, Vt., May 29, 1897. 


Catalogues of the best Separator, the best 
Power, everything for Dairy and Creamery, 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Manufacturers of tle 


Largest and Best Ine of 
Implements on earth. 


MOWERS, 
HAY TEDDERS, 
RAKES 


and other Wachinery, at prices satisfactory to the 
farmers. Address for catalogue and prices, 


THE ANN ARBOR AGRICULTURAL CO., 











No, 4 Broadway, Ann Arbor, Mich, 
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Live Stock. 


PARASITES IN SHEEP. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

The State Veterinarian has had hun- 
dreds of letters from all over the State 
in regard to a disease in sheep. Last 
year I lost about 50 lambs, and after 
a postmortem examination by myself, 
I took one to the College for examina- 
tion, but could find out nothing. The 
State Veterinarian told me to give them 
one part turpentine to 16 parts milk, 
followed by castor oil. I did so, but 
it was of no account. They kept on dy- 
ing. This spring followed last and my 
lambs commenced to die. I began ex- 
perimenting and found the following 
recipe cured every one of them: 

Take epsom salts, two ounces; oil of 
turpentine, one ounce; pulverized gin- 
ger, one-half ounce. To be given in 
half pint of molasses water and fol- 
lowed up with milk tonics, if neces- 
sary. 

I find that the disease is of two forms: 
First, tapeworm; second, rot or chlo 
rosis, a disease of the liver. This re- 
ceipt works well upon both diseases. 
The symptoms by which these diseases 
can be detected in their early stage are 
very latent; but if there are suspicions 
of these diseases, they can readily be 
detected by the color of the mucous 
membrane, or the fauces of the 
mouth; the appendages of the eye be- 
ing of a pale yellow; the animal cos- 
tive, and the urine of a high color; the 
wool has a matted and dry appearance 
and the muscles waste, the animal los- 
ing all power of legs and back, and 
soon dies. 

Ingham Co., Mich. Cc. H. SILCOX. 

The experience of our correspondent, 
and the results he reached in search- 
ing for a remedy, while new to him, 
have ‘been known for many years. For 
20 years, at varying intervals, the 
Farmer has printed articles describing 
these parasites, symptoms of their 
presence in sheep, remedies for their 
expulsion, and methods of prevention. 
But the average reader, if he is not 
directly interested at the time the ar- 
ticle appears, gives it a glance, and 
soon forgets all about it. Soon his 
lambs show symptoms of some disease, 
and they are so peculiar they puzzle 
him. ‘He concludes his fiock is suffer- 
ing from a new disease, and he writes 
to his agricultural paper, or consults a 
veterinarian, to have the same reme- 

dies prescribed ‘which had been recom- 
mended some time before. These para- 
sites are as old as sheep husbandry. 
They have always existed and probably 
always will continue as long as there 
is a sheep on the face of the earth. 

Last fall, in talking with some 
Sheep-breeders, the editor of the 
Farmer expressed the opinion that the 
crop of lambs would be badly affected 
with parasites. We based this opin- 
ion upon the fact that the frequent 
rains would fill up the marshes and 
holes in pastures, giving these para- 
sites, especially the liver fluke, just the 
conditions necessary to develop in large 
numbers, and tind their way into the 
lambs while they were grazing. During 
the dry seasons preceding 1896, com- 
paratively few tlocks were affected. It 
will be surprising if this season’s lambs 
are not also badly affected where they 
have been allowed to graze upon low 
land, or to drink from stagnant pools. 

wor these parasites turpentine is 
probably the best vermifuge known, 
and it should be kept in every sheep 
barn. ‘The symptoms described by 
our correspondent show the presence of 
the liver fluke, which produces what is 
known as liver rot. lt is more easily 
combatted than the tapeworm, but is 
much more common. Its home is on 
the stems of grass or weeds around 
stagnant pools or marshy ground. The 
fluke, which enters the sheep, is shaped 
like a tadpole, and finds its way to the 
liver, where it lays its eggs. The 
eggs, after a time, are voided by the 
sheep in the pasture, and thus the 
parasites are spread. These eggs are 
produced in enormous numbers, as 
many as five millions having been 
found in a single sheep. 

In the earlier stages of liver rot, the 
liver is very active, and the animal 
really seems to be doing better than 
usual; but later it begins to pine away, 
the belly enlarges, the spine becomes 
prominent, the gait is feeble and tot- 
tering, the skin becomes dry, and the 
fleece harsh and dry, and begins to fall 
off. A dropsical swelling under the 
lower jaw is one of the certain indica. 
tions of the presence of the fluke, Oth 


symptoms are fever, with distended 
and rigid nostrils, indicating hard 
breathing, eyelids and whites of the 
eyes yellow, and breath hot. When 
found affected the sheep should be put 
on dry feed, and a dose of epsom salts— 
two ounces to a matured sheep and one 
to a lamb—given, and repeated if it 
does not purge the animal. Follow 
this with two grains of calomel mixed 
with one grain of opium daily, until all 
symptoms of fever have been allayed. 
Plenty of salt should be supplied, and 
as soon as the calomel is stopped the 
salt should be given as a medicine— 
two ounces a day, mixed with one 
dram each of ginger and ground gen- 
tian. 

As a measure of prevention plenty of 
common salt should be placed before 
the flock while at pasture, as it has 
been found excellent, and sheep, es- 
pecially when first turned on pasture 
in the spring, or when changed from a 
short and dry pasture to one where the 
herbage is rank, consume it in large 
quantities. Salt is an excellent 
thing to prevent stretches also, and is 
a valauble regulator of the digestive or- 
gans. Feed well, giving a generous 
grain ration, which should contain but 
little, if any, corn, oats and bran, with 
a little oil meal, and good clover hay, 
pean pods and corn-fodder supplied. 
The idea is to build up the animal’s 
system, which is always greatly weak- 
ened by the fluke. 

For other parasites, the usual rem- 
edy is turpentine. These include tape- 
worms, stomach worms, and lung 
‘worms, from the parts of the animal 
they infest. These cause paper-skin, 
or the “pales,” as some flock-masters 
call the disease. In the next issue of 
the Farmer we shall give a description 
of these parasites, the remedies found 
most effective, and the preventives 
usually relied on to protect the flock. 
There is one thing, however, which 
flock-masters should see to in such a 
wet season as the present one, and that 
is to keep the flock off low pastures, 
and see that they have good water to 
drink. 


2oh> 





THE EXASPERATING PIGS. 





What do the readers of the Farmer 
do to keep little pigs within bounds and 
yet give them grass pasture? Do they 
have a pig-tight fence around a ten- 
acre lot? I always have to keep them 
shut up until they get pretty good size, 
say 7 pounds or so. I don’t like to 
do it, but I can’t have them running 
all over the farm. They eat off young 
vegetables and root out others, spoil 
the flower-beds, and even go 40 or 50 
rods to the henhouse and eat eggs out 
of the nests. 

I always supposed that rings would 
keep hog$ and pigs from rooting, but 
they don’t this year. My brood sow 
has four rings in her nose, and the 
pigs one apiece, but they root just the 
same, and in sod ground, too. 

H. M. WELLS. 

We hope some of our readers who 
have had the same experience Mr. 
Wells is having with his pigs, and 
solved the problem of giving them a 
free range without damage to his crops 
and temper will answer our corre- 
spondent’s query. We saw a fine bed 
of strawberries, just coming into 
bloom, destroyed this spring by four 
or five little pigs which were so small 
they could squeeze through the eracks 
in the fence. It was very exasperat- 
ing. ‘The little pests did not do it from 
hunger, but simply from cussedness.— 
Ed. Farmer. 





NEWS ABOUT THE LINCOLNS. 





of the Michigan Farmer. | 

oan item written by H. A. Bishop in 
last week’s paper was good for the 
Lincolns. In your comment you say 
“the Lincoln breeders are keeping very 
still.” Personally I have been very 
busy answering inquiries for Lincolns 
and making sales. Already I have fif- 
teen ram lambs sold in Washington 
state, two in Louisiana, two in Mis- 
souri, also some in Ohio, Iowa and 
Nebraska. I have a car priced in Nev- 
vada that I expect to sell. The demand 
is phenomenal, and those who wait till 
late in season will be left. In a let- 
ter received lately from President 
Smith he spoke highly of the descrip- 
tion you printed of the Lincolns some 
weeks since. One of our breeders, Wm. 
Shier, of Lapeer county, reported sell- 
ing 678 Ibs. pure Lincoln wool at 15 
cents. This flock averaged 13 Ibs. 
Young Newport sheared 20 Ibs. Neil’s 
No. 228, a two-shear ewe that I had at 
State fair in ‘96, sheared 18 lbs. 


STOCK NOTES. 


~ 





A writer in Colman’s Rural World 
says: “Every man raising hogs, 
whether for breeders or feeders, should 
breed for two litters a year, to come in 
March and September.” For feeders 
this is all right, but for breeding stock 
we believe the practice regularly fol- 
lowed would be a mistake. What are 
the opinions of our swine breeders on 
this question? 

The Economiste Francais states that 
the total production of wool last year 
was 2,450 million pounds, of which 
643 millions came from Australia, 612 
millions from the continent of Europe, 
329 millions from the Argentine Re- 
public, 289 millions from North Amer- 
ica, 135 millions from Great Britain, 
93 millions from the Cape Colony, and 
349 millions from other countries. This 
represents a diminution of 44 millions 
in the production of Australia, of 22 
millions in that of this country, while 
there was an increase of 25 and 12 mil- 
lions in that of the Argentine Repub- 
lic and of the Cape. 


Prejudice is not very frequently an 
aid to trade and commerce; but it cer- 
tainly looks as if the strong prejudices 
of the English people against frozen 
meats were an efficient help to Ameri- 
can meat producers. This prejudice 
is so strong as to practically give 
American shipments of live stock (cat- 
tle and sheep) the control of the Brit- 
ish markets so far as outside competi- 
tion is concerned. It is said that first- 
class retail butchers in England will 
not handle frozen meat at all in some 
of the larger cities. It is, therefore, 
relegated to small shops in cheap neigh- 
borhoods where low prices prevail. 


Colman’s Rural World says the Essex 
and Berkshire make good bacon hogs. 
The Berkshire is all right, but the Es- 
sex is a breed we should never select 
for that purpose. It is a very smooth, 
handsome hog, but as plump and round 
as a Suffolk, which it much resembles 
except in color. It fattens quickly, and 
the pork is of good quality, but alto- 
gether too fat for the bacon curer. The 
Essex, when young, makes a splendid 
hog for the retail butcher, and when 
older makes fine pork. But he never 
was and never will be a good bacon 
hog. 

Advices from North Dakota and 
Montana are to the effect that sheep 
are in good condition, and will come 
to market earlier than usual. y 
The St. Louis Live Stock Reporter 
says:“An Iowa farmer raised 4,000 
bushels of corn last season, and after 
disposing of it, found that it netted 
him 533-4 cents per bushel. He did 
not sell it but fed it to his cattle. He 
fed 100 head of cattle on 4,000 bushels 
of corn. ‘The cattle cost him, including 
the feeding, $3,748.92; he sold them in 
Chicago for $6,147.57 net, leaving him 
a snug balance of $2,398.65. Hogs were 
also fattened with the cattle and 
brought in additional dollars.” 


A writer in the London Graphic 
quotes an English agricultural paper as 
remarking that the bacon which comes 
to London from British farms is mighty 
poor stuff, and often “such as nobody 
possessed of any ordinary palate would 
eare to face.” The objection brought 
against such bacon is that it is “two or 
three inches solid fat, without a trace 
of red flesh to support it.” So Ameri- 
eans are not the only people in the 
world who make their hogs too fat, and 
the English farmer does not,grow corn 
either. It is therefore apparent that it 
is not corn alone which spoils the 
American hog for bacon curing, but 
feeding to too great weights and select- 
ing a class of hogs which produce fat 
rather than flesh. 


Che orse. 


THE CAVALRY HORSE. 














The demand for cavalry horses in 
Europe is emphasized by theappearance 
of agents of the French government, 
who, not finding what they wanted, 
took over a hundred head of cheap 
thoroughbreds instead. Certain jour- 
nals are commenting on this fact, and 
wondering if this presages a change in 
the class of cavalry horses wanted by 
that governemnt. It really means noth- 
ing more than that failing to get what 
they wanted, they took the next best 
thing. The horses purchased must have 
been of the very cheapest class, as $125 
was the outside price offered by the 
purchasers. There is no doubt but that 
a good thoroughbred, with sufficient 








H. A. DANIELLS. 
Tuscola County, Mich. 


alry horse, especially for lignt cavalry, 
such as we have in the United States 
army. They are lasting, good weight 
carriers, easily trained to army move- 
ments, and get over the ground fast 
when necessary. But for heavy cay- 
alry, such as is in use in most European 
armies, where a sharp dividing line is 
made between these two branches of 
the service, a horse with heavier bone 
and more substance is required. ‘The 
horses required for heavy cavalry are 
just about the same as needed for field 
artillery. We have several times ro- 
ferred to these classes of horses as like- 
ly to be required in increasing numbers, 
and spoken of the best methods of 
breeding them. The blood of the thor- 
oughbred must be the main reliance, 
and it can be more or less modified by 
using good large trotting bred mares. 
As sires we would prefer either the 
French coach horse or large heavy 
thoroughbred stallions. The stallion 
should not weigh less than 1,200 Ibs. 
in stud condition, and if a hundred or 
two hundred lbs. more so much the 
better. A thoroughbred of 1,250 Ibs. 
will have as strong bone and muscle as 
a 1,400 Ibs. horse of mixed blood, and 
he will carry as much weight at a high- 
er rate of speed, and for as long a 
time. The introduction of draft blood 
to give size would be a mistake, as it 
will surely injure the quality of the 
progeny. Those of our readers who 
read what was said in the Farmer re- 
garding what constituted a cavalry 
horse, and how to breed him, will be 
interested in what the Chicago Horse- 
man said in a recent issue on this sub- 
ject, from which we take the following 
extract: 

“The typical cavalry horse is a bold, up- 
standing fellow, ranging in hight from 
15.1 to 16 hands, and never above the lat- 
ter mark. Horses 15.3 are preferred to 
those an inch higher, and in the United 
States 15.3 is the limit, the inspectors be- 
ing forbidden to pass anything any higher 
at the shoulder. The cavalry horse must 
have good blood in his veins, preferably 
thoroughbred, and the more the better 
so long as the quality it gives is com- 
bined with an adequate amount of 
strength. Some of the horses we have all 
seen on the gallop pulling fire engines 
rapidly through the street are excellent 
types of cavalry animals. They must be 
strong boned, with good feet and pastern, 
strong and straight in the back, nicely 
turned over the quarters and able to go. 
The better bred they are the more easily 
do they learn the many lessons that must 
be taught them and the longer do they 
last. Blood tells in cavalry and artillery 
horses just as quickly as on the race 
course and the better bred they are the 
less fearful they are of the booming guns, 
the drums and the band and the better 
do they withstand the continual drag of 
sentry duty or the activities of war. 
When the French government first insti- 
tuted the National Haras the breeding of 
cavalry horses was one of the main ob- 
jects in view. To that end Arabian and 
later thoroughbred horses were used al- 
most exclusively, and the French Coacher 
of to-day is the result of the directors’ 
collective labors. Therefore, the most 
facile manner of describing the true type 
of cavalry horse is to say that in most 
respects he closely resembles the French 
Coacher, up-headed, long necked, strong 
boned, strong backed, with graceful top 
line, an abundance of thoroughblood and 
plenty of dash and go. As the French 
horse has been perfected and refined by 
the use of the thoroughbred, so, it may 
be said, can cavalry horses be most easily 
ata ae by the use of the thorough- 

red.”’ 


It will be seen there is no difference 
of opinion between the Horseman and 
the Farmer regarding the qualities 
necessary in a cavalry horse, or how to 
breed him. There is another point re- 
garding the breeding of this class of 
horses which should be borne in mind: 
the demand is practically unlimited. 
The enormous standing armies of Eu- 
rope require a large number annually 
for their cavalry, artillery, and wagon 
trains. Every modern war has em- 
phasized the positive necessity of large 
bodies of cavalry. In the recent rebel- 
lion the Southern cavalry was an im- 
portant factor in the early victories of 
the Confederates, just as the northern 
cavalry was in the final victories of the 
Union forces. In the Franco-Prussian 
war the German Uhlan was a most 
efficient arm in the Prussian army, 
while the French had no cavalry 
worthy of those who had fought under 
the first Napoleon. The recent Greco- 
Turkish struggle was an easy victory 
for the Turks, largely because their 
cavalry was well organized and in large 
numbers, while the Greeks had to de- 
pend mostly on their infantry. Facility 
and quickness of movement becomes 
more important with the improvement 
of firearms, and therefore the necessity 
for large bodies of well appointed cav- 
alry will become greater rather than 
diminish. 

In active service the life of a cavalry 
or artillery horse is about two years. 
A body of 50,000 cavalry would there- 
fore require 25,000 remounts annually 
to keep up its efficiency. The armies of 
Germany, France, Austria, Russia and 
Italy will probably, in a time of peace, 





size and substance, makes a good cav- 
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keep their cavalry mounted. This is 
outside of the artillery, and the staff of 
the innumerable generals, and field of- 
ficers of the infantry reqiments. When 
the whole subject is looked over it cer- 
tainly presents a wide and profitable 
field for the horse breeder to exploit, 
and one which will be more apt to im- 
prove than narrow in the future. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 








‘At the Newark, O., meeting last 
week, the outside public thought Lord 
Harcourt was not being driven to win, 
and finally in the third heat his driver, 
Peacock, was taken off the sulky and 
Driver Case substituted. Then Lord 
Harcourt went ahead and won the 
race with ease.. It looks like a plain 
case against Peacock. 


Galtee More, the winner of the Eng- 
lish Derby this year, will proably make 
the greatest record of any horse which 
has yet appeared. Besides the great 
Derby ‘Stakes he has won the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Jubilee Stakes, 
the Newmarket Stakes, the Prince of 
Wales Stakes, and the Sandringham 
cup. He has several starts yet this 
season, and appears to have a cinch 
on them all if he does not go wrong. 
Galtee More is the first Irish bred 
horse which ever won the English 
Derby. 


C. W. Williams, of Axtell and Aller- 
ton fame, made extensive preparations 
for a big trotting meeting at Gales- 
burg, Ill., this season, but the lack of 
entries has compelled him to declare 
the meeting off. It certainly looks as 
if the big meetings this year would 
have a rather rocky time of it. The 
reputation of the grand circuit will 
probably help the various cities it in- 
cludes to come out whole, but there 
will be many places where the win- 
ners will have to scale down their 
purses or go without. 


Alexander Galbraith, of Janesville, 
Wis., secretary of the American 
Clydesdale Association, requests that 
those who ‘have any Clydesdales on 
hand, young or old, which have not 
yet been recorded, send in their entries 
at once, so they can appear in Vol. 9 
of the Stud Book. Mr. Galbraith says 
that “the outlook for Clydesdale breed- 
ers is decidedly more bright and en- 
couraging than it has been for several 
years, and it is beliéved to be only a 
question of a year or two at most 
when prices will advance to the stand- 
ard of ten years ago.” 


The Suburban handicap was run last 
week, and as expected was won by 
the western four-year-old Ben Brush. 
The field of starters was one of the 
poorest which ever started in this race, 
and the 20,000 people who turned out 
to see it must have been disappointed. 
In former years such horses as Miss 
Woodford, Freeland, Troubadour, The 
Bard, Hanover, Tremont, Salvator and 
Firenzi, were to be seen in such races 
on the eastern tracks, but they have 
gone, and seemingly left no sucessors, 
when Ben Brush is the best of the field. 
There seems to be a scarcity of even 
fair horses. 


A Russian veterinarian announces 
that he has discovered a specific for 
tetanus, or lock-jaw. He asserts that 
a@& very severe case was cured by him 
by the subcutaneous injection of io- 
dine, his formula being iodine 1.0, 
iodide potassium, 5.0, distilled water 
100.0. Five grammes of this solution 
were at first injected as a dose twice 
a day and increased until eight injec- 
tions per day were made. The dose 
was gradually decreased as convales- 
cence set in and in nineteen days ef- 
fected a cure. In all he injected into 
the patient 300 grammes of the solu- 
tion. As a horse with lock-jaw is re- 
garded as incurable, there is no risk in 
testing this remedy. 


(Last week, at a sale of thoroughbred 
yearlings in New York from the stock 
farm of J. B. Haggin, a chestnut colt 
by imp. Goldfinch, dam Corina by 
Kingfisher, brought $8,000. It was 
purchased for Marcus Daly, and rep- 
resents that gentleman’s nerve as a 
speculator. Another colt by imp. Sir 
Modred, dam by imp. King Ban, 
brought $3,000, and a filly by imp. 
Goldfinch, dam by imp. King Earnest, 
brought $5,000. Quite a number sold 
at prices ranging from $1,050 to $2,000. 
The same day a full brother to that 
great race horse Morello, being by 
Eolus, out of Cerise by imp. Moccasin, 
went to R. W. Walden at $2,250 
Breeders of thoroughberds should be 
Satisfied with such prices for year- 
lings, even of the highest class, 





Veterinarp Department. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 








Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials will 
only be given. When an answer is requested by 
mail it becomes private practice, and a fee of one 
dollar must accompany the letter. 





Cough.—Bay horse eight years old 
has developed a hacking cough during 
the last two months. He has not been 
feeling well most of the time and has 
a discharge from the nose. What 
shall I do for him? F. L. R., Olivet, 
Mich.—Give one dram ground ginger, 
two drams ground gentian, one dram 
ground nux vomica, two drams pow- 
dered licorice in feed twice a day. 


Punctured Hock.~Ten-year-old mare 
was hurt on hock joint by spike-tooth 
drag. She was spavined on same leg 
before the injury. I employed a veteri- 
narian and he advised washing with 
hot water morning and evening. I 
also applied a liniment and a rowel. 
The joint is swollen badly and she is 
very lame. ©. G. H., Decatur, Mich.— 
Wash wound with one part bi-chloride 
mercury to 500 parts water, twice a 
day. Also apply iodoform twice a day 
after using the above lotion. 


Bronchitis.—Horse four years old has 
what appears to be a heavy cold. Has 
a bad cough. Cough is somewhat bet- 
ter now, but he is troubled a good deal 
at times in breathing; is lifeless and is 
run down in flesh. I have worked him 
hard for the past three weeks. His ap- 
petite is not very good. I let him run 
to pasture nights. R. B., Cass City, 
Mich.—Give one dram powdered lo- 
belia, two drams ground ginger, half 
dram powdered digitalis, one dram 
ground nux vomica in feed twice a day. 
Wet his hay with lime water. 

Canker of Feet.—My hens are in 
good condition and the flesh of their 
body seems healthy. Their feet fester 
and discharge a yellow matter. Their 
heads turn yellow and after a time 
they die. ‘My chickens also droop and 
die in a few hours. They are well and 
thrifty and eat well up to a short time 
before they die. «A. N., Farmington, 
Mich.—Apply two drams sulphate of 
copper in one quart of water to sore 
feet twice a day. Also apply a small 
quantity to head, using great care not 
to get lotion in their eyes. Keep the 
chickens from running around in filthy 
places. 


Weakness of ‘Ligaments of Stifle 


Joint.—Three-year-old filly weighing 
about To Ibs., and apparently healthy 


in every way, has a weakness in the 
stifle joints. One morning when I let 
her out I was surprised to see her right 
hind leg apparently slip out of joint. 
She seemed to know what to do, for 
she would drag the foot forward and 
then back up on it until it slipped back 
into place again with a snap. She 
then went on as if nothing had hap- 
pened until it slipped out again. This 
did not seem to make her lame in the 
least afterwards. I then turned the 
colt out to pasture for a couple of 
weeks and she soon was the leader in 
running and was not bothered at all. 
Yesterday I had occasion to shut her 
up and this morning when I let her 
out both legs seemed to slip out, one 
after another. After she had been ex- 
ercised a little, she was not at all 
lame. Now, did the joints really slip 
out and what, can I do for her? ‘EE. L. 
L., Petersburg.—The partial dislocation 
of stifle joints is caused from the liga- 
ments being weak. Blister both stifle 
joints with caustic balsam once a 
week. It will benefit her to keep her 
hind end six inches higher than her 
fore part while you are treating her, 
as it is not possible for the joints to 
dislocate if the fore part is much lower 
than the hind part. She will soon re- 
cover. 


Y. P. 8S. C. E. to San Francisco—UChoice of 
Direct Routes. 


Tickets good on any train; on sale June 28,29,30, 
July 1, 2,3: 
ToSan Francisco..... 
To Los Angele. ....0.....0. 
MDE us adedsvaccnasasadecs a 
To Denver and Colorado ts 
To Kansas City ........08.- 
To Omaha....... coveeee 

Approximately same rates Teturn 

Reserve your sleeping car accommodations new. 
For further information call on or address Wabash 
City Ticket Office, No. 9 Fort St. West, Detroit. 










WHEN writing advertisers please mention the 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 


Sterling Stock Food 
lbs $i; generat sonehion romierd OO F eeds. 
for horses, cattle, sheep and hogs. A preventive for 
hog cholera. Sent on receipt of price. Write to 
G. W. KENAN, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 








For Ice-Cream Making, 


Froth on separator 
cream is bitter and it 
will ruin ice-cream. 
The Little Giant 

Cream Separator 
is the one that skims a 
cream free from froth. 
Itis very easily han- 
dled, and with it cream 
may be made of any 
desiredrichness. The 
bow] will run for years 
without needing to be rebalanced. 

P. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, Il. 
Rutland, Vt. 


McLAUGHLIN BROS. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either. 


French Coachers or Percherons. 


SAVIDGE’S SPAVIN CURE, 
Price 50 Cents. 


Positively guaranteed to cure Spavin,Splints,Curb, 
Ringbone, Callous, Galls, Swellings, Strains, Grease 
Heel, Thrush, Founder or any lameness; also removes 
enlargements. NEVER SCARS or blemishes. We 
guarantee to refund the money if our remedy 
does not do all we claim. Can be ordered through 
druggists, or sent WARD, prepaid for 50 cents. 


SAVIDGE & WARD, North Baltimore, Ohio. 













WHEN writing to advortisers: ‘please™ mention 
that you saw their advertisement in the MICHIGAN 
FARMER. 








CATTLE. 


F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed- 
¢ ers of registered RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Olney and Sultan head the herd. 








M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
- Polled Cattle and Poland-China Hogs. 3 
good yearling boars for sale, $15 each. 





OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole, Oakland Co., Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers for sale. Also Shropshire sheep. 


AVING RENTED MY FARM will offer for 
sale FIVE HEAD OF REGISTERED 
RED POLLED CATTLE, all females. 
¥. T. HYNE, Brighton, Mich. 


EGISTERED HOLSTEINS of both sexes 
and all ages for sale from my World’s Fair 
prize-winning herd. 50 head to select from. Prices 
low. Termseasy. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich, 











NCHORWOOD FARM, Flint, Mich.—Registered 
tnglish, Canadian and Michigan bred Oxford 
Down sheep. Prize winning registered Jerseys. 
Registered Holsteins. Pure bred black Langshan 
chickens. A few Oxford Down ram lambs for sale, 
from imported sire and dam. Wanted a few regis- 
tered Holstein calves. Address ANCHORWOOD 
FARM, Lock Box 1602, Flint, Mich. 








SHEED. 
HAMPSHIRE‘ SHEEP FOR SALE.—A choice lot 
of all ages and both sexes. Prairie 
Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co., Mich. 


Feeding Lambs Furnished 


for fall eqing in numbers to suit. Choice registered 
Shropshires for sale. W. BINGHAM, Vernon, Mich. 











QJBROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—A grand lot 
\O yearling rams from imported stock, good enough 
to head any flock. Also yearling and two-year-old 
ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram lambs; none 
better. L.S. Dunham, Concord, Mich. 








HOGS. 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
——— to produce any scar or blemish. The 

sate S ¢ Blister ever used. Takes the place 

of all lin: = d = severe action. 

all Bunches a ban 






Sr hee mi moves 


‘rom Horses or Cattle. 
REMEDY, f r Rheumatism, 


As a HU 
sprains, “ne She oat, it is invaluable, 


WE GUARANTEE Sius¥iceAeRat 


produce more actu 
sny liniment or mens: Ea pone 3S 
Every bottle of Caustic Balsa’ mgpeirrer is 
0d $0 give cappeey is,84) sar, oad pottle, 6! Sol 
ru or sent by express, charges 
Hrecttons for ite ry eo Send for descriptive 


estimonials. ete. 
CHE LAWRENOE- # iLLTAMS OO,, Cleveland, Ohic 
ee 
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¥l aatalae 


Mfg. Oo., 1006 “. § 
ount They oi Phila., 


will ae Suint, # and WERT bro refand 
money wilt cow is ~~ ATT prong! ht more 
duplicate 1¢ and BO gallon ong in 1 an ever 


Trial gal. $1 15; laste 3 cows a sosvon. ‘jan wanted. 


FOR SALE 


DOGS. 


Collies; pups from pedigreed, trained stock, also 
Coach, Scotch and Black and Tan Terriers, Pugs, 
Bulls, Fox Hound and Blood Hound pups cheap. 

CAREY FARM KENNELS, 
Winchester, Ill. 





ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains forsale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from eg families. Write for prices. 
. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 








M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
« swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 





ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 





OLAND-CHINAS.—March, April and May 
pigs. Pairs not akin. Prices reasonable. 
F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS f3r2,:2,cm” Sem 


E. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


express by ordering a Poland-China 
pig now —_ Hickory Grove. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


POLAND- -CHINAS Large, and ae Strains of 

* blood. Quality and breed- 

ing aT Now booking orders for spring pigs. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD Si.o3 thorn cation 
Rock and §. P. a fowls. Stock and eggs for 
sale. . M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


W7ixom 
N,A, CLAPP. Kzsge> 
Write for prices. Large English Berkshire Swine. 


P. CS. BOARS READY for BUSINESS. 
Cheap. Write for prices. 
Gold Mine Seed Corn $1 per bushel. 
A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


e can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
CHINA PIGS and B. P. R., two grand yards. 
Eggs 15 for $l. Write 
WILLARD PERRY or | — 
M. H. BURTON, { Mich 


























SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. If you want 


TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


write WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 















QPECIAL SALE of Chester 
Whites, Cass Valley farm. 
Lot fall and spring pigs,dan- 
dies,at % their value. Write 
to-day and secure a bargain. 
* -egist'd aged boars cheap. 
“ W.W.BALCH, Deford,Mich. 


j O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich ? sietoe of the 
+ Michigan Central herd of IMI ROVED 
CHESTER WHITES. Ihave a few a of °% 
stock (both sexes) at re- 
duced prices to make room 
for new comers. Choice 
LIGHT BRAHMAS, 


Eggs, 75 cents for 13; 26 for 














$1.25. 
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free wool sacks. 








—_ _ 


SILBERMAN 
YOUR WOOL 


in order to be profitable should find a quick market at a good 
price. This will depend very largely upon the experience, 
ability and business standing of your commission man. We 

_— been in the wool commission business for thirty-one 
}years and our business is of sufficient size to attract the 
s toterest of the large manufacturers to whom we sell direct. 
HAs to our business standing we refer you to any reputable 
Chicago business house or to the banks. 
advances on consignments and supply all our patrons with 
We keep you posted on the market con- 
ditions through our regular Market Letter. We are here to 
do ay good. Will you write or call on us?__-—_—- 


.» SILBERMAN BROTHERS; 
bs, 122-124-126-128 MICHIGAN STREET. 


i BROTHERS. | 
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Farmers’ Clubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should be 
addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 











PRESIDENT—J. T. Daniells, Union Home. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 
SECRETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 
Drrectors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, 
Mason; W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. Phelps, 


Damon; F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. 
Landon, Springport. fae 
All communications relating to the organization 


of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 


APPRECIATIVE WORDS FROM 
LEGISLATORS. 








We desire to express our thanks to 
the two members of the Legislature 
who in this issue bear voluntary tes- 
timony to the great services of The 
Michigan Farmer in the recent effort 
to secure reduced taxation. These 
men were on the ground and speak 
with authority. That their apprecia- 
tive words were entirely unsolicited 
renders their receipt by The Farmer 
an unalloyed pleasure. 





THD AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
AS RELATED TO AGRI- 
CULTURE. 





DR. R. C. KEDZIE, Professor of Chemistry, 
Michigan Agricultural College. 


In passing judgment on any institu- 
tion we should first inquire what it is 
required to do, and then learn whether 
it does this specific work. If it is or- 
ganized by legal enactments and its 
work prescribed by law it is unfair to 
criticize it because it does not step out- 
Side the law to do some other work. 

The College was created by law, in! 
compliance with a requirement in our 
State constitution, and the laws says, 
“It shall be a high seminary of learn- 
ing in which the graduates of the com- 
mon school can commence, pursue and 
finish a course of study terminating in 
thorough theoretic and practical in- 
struction in those sciences and arts 
which bear directly upon agriculture 
and kindred industrial pursuits.” 

The law then goes on to enumerate 
the subjects which shall be embraced 
in the course of instruction. ‘When 
Congress prescribed military tactics 
and military engineering, and after- 
wards added instruction in the me- 
chanical arts, it was the duty of the 
College to carry out the mandates of 
the law. If this is done, the College 
should not be criticized because some 
other course might be more satisfac- 
tory to the critic. The College has re- 
ceived its marching orders and the re- 
sponsibility of the campaign. rests 
with the commander-in-chief. 

The law commands the College to 
give instruction along certain lines. 
Has the College given satisfactory in- 
struction to its students in the stuvlies 
prescribed in the law? Every one who 
has looked into our course of study 
and methods of teaching concedes the 
thoroughness of the College teaching. 
Indeed one great criticism has been 
that our course of study was too thor- 
ough, giving students a taste for sci- 
entific pursuits rather than for prac- 
tical agriculture. The head front of 
all criticisms may be summed up in 
this “The College educates boys off the 
farm.” This is most serious criticism, 
though hardly a fair one. The tend. 
ency of college instruction should be 
to increase a love for farming and en- 
joyment of its pursuits by linking labor 
with thought, ami thus lifting toil 
above drudgery by associating mind 
and hand in the pursuits of life. But 
I protest against the assumption that 
the farmer’s boy must be shut out 
from every kind of honorable pursuit 
except farming. The business world 
would die of dry rot in three genera- 
tions if not renewed by fresh blood and 
brain from the farm. “Hayseed in his 
hair” is seen to have a wonderful fer- 
tilizing power over brain development 
when we find that most of the presi- 
dents of the Great Republic, and the 
captains of industry have come from, 
the farm. The country feeds the city 
with brains as well as beef! 

But if the college training turns the 
boys away from industrial pursuits 
and gives them a distaste for a most 
honorable and noble calling, the charge 

is most serieus. But is the allegation 
well founded? Dismissing newspaper 
ompiscience and the criticisms of those 


who never saw the College, let us look 
into known and accessible statistics to 
settle this question. 

The students who have been in at- 
tendance at the College may be 4di- 
vided into two classes, first, those who 
have completed the full course, second, 
those who have been at the College 
from a few months to two or three 
years, but did not complete the course. 

The statistics in regard to the pur- 
suits of the graduates from 1861 to 
1895 have been published in the tri- 
ennial catalogue of the College, in 
which the name and calling of every 
graduate is given. 

FIRST, COLLEGE GRADUATES FROM 1861 
TO 1895. 


Whole number of graduates........++++ 677 
Two (Dickey and Benham) died in 
the war, and one (Bamber) just 


51 


Graduates of Agricultural Course 08 


to be accounted for.......----++- 
Farmers, Horticulturists, Stock- 

men, Surveyors, etC.....--.-+++++ 201 
Lady graduates, wives of farm- 

ers, etc 
Teachers 


Graduates in other callings...... 270 
Or, graduates in industrial pursuits, 
57 per cent; graduates in law, medi- 
cine, business, etc., 43 per cent. 
Objection may be made to classify- 
ing teachers, surveyors, etc., as in the 
industrial line. Few of our boys on 
graduating own a farm or have money 
to buy one, and the quickest way for 
them to get a farm is to earn one by 
teaching. If we place all these in a 
neutral class, then the proportion be- 
comes: Graduates in industrial pur- 
suits 45 per cent; graduates in other 
ursuits 55 per cent. 
P'The girl graduate who marries a 
farmer is engaged in industrial and in- 
dustrious pursuits, as a score of 
kitchens will testify, and is worthy of 
equal honors with her liege lord who 
follows the plow. All honor to these 
queens of the household! 
Some may object that professors and 
teachers in agricultural colleges are 
not following the specific objects for 
which the College was founded, and 
would set a better example by becom- 
ing farmers. But is it wise to assume 
that the graduate of an agricultural 
college best carries out the objects of 
the college by going back to the farm 
and devoting himself to manual labor? 
May not a graduate do more for agri- 
culture by devoting his time and tal- 
ents to some special field of scientific 
work which shall enrich the art for all 
time to come? Take for example six 
of such graduates: Suppose Prentiss 
ami Bessey among botanists, Bailey 
and Taft among horticulturists, or 
Cook and Weed among entomologists, 
had all gone onto farms and spent 
their days in raising wheat and corn, 
would they have helped farmers by 
such competitive work more than they 
have by their splendid work in promot- 
ing agriculture? Would these six men, 
working on farms, have accomplished 
as much for general agriculture as 
they have done in their respective po- 
sitions in the agricultural colleges? 
Gen. Grant, as commander, did more 
to win victory than any dozen men 
bearing muskets in the ranks. So 
these captains of science have done 
much to lead the farmer ranks to vic- 
tory over unseen foes. The professors 
in the agricultural colleges are work- 
ing in the very line for which the law 
called the colleges into existence, “for 
instruction in agriculture and the nat- 
ural sciences connected therewith.” 


THE SOCIAL ATMOSPHERE. 


Is the social influence at the College 
unfriendly to agriculture, giving the 
mind of the student a bias in favor of 
other pursuits? Far otherwise. I 
have known many students who came 
here to prepare for some profession, 
yet during their four years’ course be- 
came so interested im agriculture as to 
choose this for their life work. An ef- 
fort has been made to find the choice 
of students on entering College for 
their future work. The records are 
very imperfect, but they show less 
than 11 per cent who chose farming on 
entering, while more than 34 per cent 
of the graduates have gone onto the 
farm. 

A lawyer of high standing, a mem- 
ber of the Legislature a few years ago, 
replying to the charge that the gradu- 
ates of the College did not return to 
the farm, said that the proportion of 
Agricultural graduates who stuck to 
the farm was greater than that of any 
of the professional schools—the pro- 
portion of Normal graduates who fol- 
lowed teaching for life—of theological 
graduates who kept to preaching—of 





medical graduates who continued in 
the practice of medicine—and the 
graduates of the Law School of the U. 
of M. was smaller than that of the 
graduates of the M. A. C. who kept to 
the farm. In his class in the depart- 
ment of law only 25 per cent are now 
practicing law. 
SOCIAL STANDING OF THE GRADUATES. 

When we remember that the gradu- 
ates of M. A. C. are found in the agri- 
cultural colleges of thirty-one states 
and territories, and in two foreign 
countries, are members of the Legis- 
lature, four members of the Board of 
Agriculture, a Regent of the Univer- 
sity, a judge in Detroit, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, mayors 
of cities and editors of such papers as 
the Rural New Yorker and Chicago 
Record, etc., we see that our boys 
stand well with the world. 
SECOND, UNDERGRADUATES, OR THOSE 
WHO WERE STUDENTS AT THE COL- 
LEGE FROM A FEW MONTHS TO 

TWO OR THREE YEARS, BUT DID 

NOT COMPLETE THE COURSE. 

Statistics are on file in Prof. Beal’s 
office, showing the calling of students 
who studied for a time at the College, 
and these give the following results: 
UNDERGRADUATES UP TO 1890. 


Whole number of undergraduates 
teste 1071 


Penne e Comes erase ereeeeeeeseeeeses 


SkBSabLuaWens boseaseneseee 101 
Living and to be accounted for...... 970 
Of these, no reports from............ 280 
Number whose occupations are re- one 


ported 
Number in industrial pursuits, viz.: 
Farming, fruit raising, stock and 


Peer meee e eee eee ee eeeeereeeeeseeees 
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Engineering, Surveying, etc...... 28 
ee, ee eS Se 44 301 


Per cent. of industrials, 43.62 per cent. 
Other pursuits, viz.: 

Business of all kinds, Merchants, 
Manufacturers, Bankers, Clerks, 


Traveling Men, etc...........20« 224 
Lawyers, Solicitors, etc........... 49 
Doctors, Druggists, etc............ 67 
In Government employ, Army 

PE SERN ocns Abossncobupeases casts 15 
DPE ORIIOND. secene: 00s006s00sen000000 27 
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Per cent. of other pursuits, 56.38. 389 389 
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THE HOME INFLUENCE OF COLLEGE 


STUDENTS. 
Last week I met Gov. Luce at the 
Pioneer meeting in Lansing, and with- 
out anything on my part to call him 
out, he said: “I have traveled over the 
State a good deal within a few years 
past, and have been a close observer 
of matters relating to the upbuilding 
of agricultural interests. When I go 1 
into a community where two or three 
students from the Agricultural College 
have settled I have always found the 
interest in agriculture on a_ higher 
plane.” Gov. Luce does not deal in 
taffy at wholesale or retail, but is a 
hard-headed and outspoken friend of 
Michigan farming. 
THE FARMERS’ WELCOME AT THE COL- 

LEGE. 


The farmers of Michigan, in Grange 
and Farmers’ Club have visited the 
College by thousands, and have always 
received a warm welcome, and found 
themselves among friends. Unfriend- 
ly criticism has seldom come from 
those who have visited the College and 
become familiar with its work. The 
harshest fault-finding has come from 
those who have never seen the Col- 
lege, and know the least of its opera- 
tions. Let those who doubt come to 
the College, examine its ways, and 
then give us the benefit of their criti- 
cism, that we may learn to do better. 
“FARMERS TAXED TO SUPPORT THE COL- 


I hear the complaint that’ the farmers 
are heavily taxed to support the Col- 
lege. It will probably be a surprise to 
some to learn that the instruction at 
the College does not cost the farmers 
apenny. The expense of keeping the 
College buildings in repair, or of erect- 
ing new buildings is paid by tax on 
the people of the State, but the pay 
of the officers and expense of instruc- 
tion is paid by the general government 
out of the proceeds of the sale of the 
public lands. No other state institu- 
tion costs the people of Michigan so 
little money by way of taxation. 





“THE MICHIGAN FARMER AND 
TAXATION” AS VIEWED BY 
A REPRESENTATIVE. 





As a subscriber of The Farmer, and 
a member of the last Legislature, I 
read with great interest your editorial, 
headed, “The Michigan Farmer and 
State Taxation,” and am glad to bear 
testimony to the good work done by 
The Farmer. It is a fact that The 





Farmer was found on our desks when 


‘we returned Monday to our work each 
week, and its advice and counsel was 
heeded by a large number of its mem- 
bers. 

But you will pardon me if I do not 
concede all the credit to The Farmer 
for the good accomplished. I am will- 
ing to give to you a large share of it, 
but I think there is another great fac- 
tor, namely, that a large proportion of 
the members were plain, everyday 
farmers and business men who know 
what it is to earn a dollar, men who 
know the value of one, and have 
learned by experience how to use 
them. In fact, they were chosen from 
the people. Not orators and politi- 
cians, but honest men, knowing the 
wants of the people ami ready at all 
times “to the best of their ability” to 
do right. And in this The Michigan 
Farmer, I will say, was of great assist- 
ance. If the people will continue to 
send the same kind of men (I will not 
say the same ones, for Michigan is full 
of equally as good and better men, but 
none more honest than the majority of 
the last Legislature) I, as a taxpayer, 
will consent to pay my proportion of 
the State tax and not find any fault. 


Respectfully yours, 
Holt, Ingham Co. S. W. MAYER. 


(Representative Mayer is exactly 
correct, and both in the editorial to 
which he refers and again now we de- 
Sire to emphasize the fact that The 
Michigan Farmer was a power in the 
last Legislature, simply because the 
honest, business-like and loyal repre 
sentatives of the people had confidence 
in its integrity. To such representa- 
tives all praise is due for their mag- 
nificent work.—Ed.) 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





WIXOM FARMERS’ CLUB. 
The June meeting was held with Mr. 


and ‘Mrs. W. C. Wixom, and was fa- 


vored with fair weather, a good pro- 
gram and a good attendance. 

The Association question was opened 
by D. Gage. Many good points and 
suggestions were mate by the sev- 
eral speakers, from which the follow- 
ing are selected: 

The object for which the society 
was formed should be kept in view, 
and our energies bent to its accom- 
plishment. The progress which we 
make in this direction determines 
which of these successive meetings is 
best. Many elements may be made 
to conduce to this excellence; such as 
holding ourselves to the work which 
our purpose implies, giving good at- 
tention, entertaining the spirit of lib- 
erality, thorough organization, a strict 
enforcement of rules, speaking honest 
opinions, unifying and harmonizing 
differing ideas, sinking self interest in 
order to promote public good, and rec- 
ognizing the fact that the advance- 
ment of these principles insures better 
society, happier homes and a stronger 
government. But the chief element in 
the attainment of this result is intel- 
lectual development. 

An interesting paper was read by 
I. Galbraith, on the subject: “Devel- 
opment of the American Boy.” 

The facts were cited that in some 
countries of the Orient, boys must in- 
variably become trained soldiers, and 
in others they can never rise above 
their native caste; while. the possi- 
bilities before an American boy are 
almost unlimited, for he is born free. 
His physical and moral _ training 
should keep pace with his intellectual 
training. We want men of endurance 
and morality, as well as men of vast 
knowledge and keen intellects. 

B. T. NICHOLSON, Cor. Sec’y. 
OXFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

On May 27th the Oxford Farmers’ 
Club met in strong force at O. F. De 
lano’s. The road question was opened 
by Mr. Chappel, who said the farmers, 
above all others, were interested in 
good roads. Wagons and carriages 
wore out quickly, according as roads 
were good or poor. The men in some 
districts take pains in having their 
roads worked early and well, while in 
other districts the main object seems 
to be to get in their time. Not all the 
road tax in a township would build one 
mile of stone road per year, and the 
people were not in condition at present 
to carry any extra tax burdens. He 
was opposed to paying the road tax 
in money and having a highway com- 
missioner to hire the work of repair- 
ing roads. The roadbed should be 
Well drained and the work on the 
roads done early. In reply to Pres. 
Frink, as to the efficiency of the road 
building machines, he favored their 
use, 





Edson Taylor said the question was 
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an old one, as well as an important 
one. He could get what he raised to 
market over roads as now made and 
managed, and the wheelmen must 
get along as well as they can. He 
spoke of the plan of laying steel rails 
for the wagon wheels, but considered it 
impracticable. Our present system of 
road making, if well enforced, was 
good enough. The good roads move- 
ment only contemplated good roads 
between towns. The farmers now con- 
trol the matter, and they should con- 
tinue to do so. 

Mr. Hollister said, we all like good 
roads, but macadamized roads. were 
out of the question. Our present roads 
and system are satisfactory to him. 

Mr. Adams thought the stone on our 
farms were put there to be drawn and 
crushed for making permanent roads. 
Under the present system, men worked 
their road tax or not, as they chose. 
He favored a money tax and wide tires 
on our wagons. 

Orin Hosner wished to know how 
a money tax could be expended equal- 
ly with the present plan of supervision. 
He thought the overseer should have 
more power. A good roadbed, well 
graveled, was his idea of the proper 
course under present conditions. 

Jacob Lomis said it was nonsense to 
talk of macadamized roads. He is sat- 
isfied with the present system. He does 
not want a money tax. Wide tires, 
good horses and a little patriotism will 
pull us through on the present line 
and it will not take all summer either 

O. F. Delano said for a new country 
we have made wonderful progress. 
Wide tires help to make better roads. 
We should make the best of our pres- 
ent condition, and quit finding. fault. 

Oscar Lomis spoke of the tendency 
to narrow up the road. When fences 
} ogg laid over, they were pushed into 
ni road. He had a good word to say 

or the wheel and a side path. He 
thought it profitable to draw gravel 
two miles for repairing roads. 

‘Mrs, Adams, who had seen a few 

miles of stone road in practical use 
favored the trial of macadannized or 
Telford roads in Michigan. 
,; Mr. Valentine thought the road 
— could be improved. He would 
ike the road warrants delivered ear- 
lier. He claimed there was no road- 
master from the time of surrendering 
the warrant in November until the 
qualification of the new one in April 
or June in the following year. 

Mr. Cowdin said he supposed a path- 
master held office for a year. 

Mrs. C. H. Stevens, a lady nearly 
ninety years of age, with her extended 
experience, felt that it would be better 
to have ladies for roadmasters. 

Mr. Frink said, that while the stone 
road was the ideal road, a gravel road 
— — could be afforded at pres- 

a se stones 
should be kept off. and surface water 
J. G. Noble claimed that for nin 
months in the year our dirt roads bei 
better than stone roads, the latter be- 
ing bad on horses’ feet. With the use 
of the modern road builder and the in- 
creasing use of wide tires on wagons 
the roads were quite satisfactory. He 
would like a law preventing the man- 
ufacture and sale of wagons with tires 
less than four inches wide. The old- 
fashioned narrow tire, with dished 
wheels, would gouge up a road like a 
dise harrow; while the broad tire made 
them better. He thought it a good pol- 
icy for farmers to encourage the bi- 
cycle path by the roadside. 
REPORTER. 
BRIGHTON FARMERS’ CLUB, 

One of our best meetings was held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Graham, June 10th. The day was 
beautiful, and all seemed to partake 
of the spirit of the day, as everything 
passed off pleasantly. And yet with 
all our pleasure we did not forget that 
death had been in our midst and taken 
from among us our frieml and co- 
worker, Henry S. Bidwell, whom we 
shall miss, as he was one of our active 
members, and whom to know was to 
respect. Resolutions expressing the 
deep bereavement of the club were 
adopted. 

After the usual program, the ques- 
tion, ‘Chief elements of success in our 
best local clubs,” was very thoroughly 
discussed. 

Mr. T. Hilton said: Unity, harmony, 
hard work, economy and deep interest, 
were the leading elements of success 
in any undertaking in life, and if we as 
farmers’ clubs would try and keep this 
in our minds, and work to that end we 
would succeed. 

Rev. Hyser thought our clubs had 
just begun to live, and that if all would 
work harmoniously together they 
would be of great value to farmers, 
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(Mr. Bush thought unity one of the 
greatest elements of success, and that 
farmers should strike for their liberty 
and rights. 

‘Mr. Eugene Hicks thought for the 
men one of the chief elements of suc- 
cess was our well-filled tables, as there 
would not be harmony if that were 
out, and that these gatherings are 
bringing us back to the social life that 
our fathers and mothers enjoyed, 
drawing us closer together. In that 
way we are getting ri of our selfish- 
hess, and getting to know that we have 
neighbors. That we should make every 
effort to have our programs interest- 
ing and instructive, so that all will 
enjoy them. That all should aim to be 
present at every meeting. That all 
should do their part, and that socia- 
bility was a great element that should 
not be left out. 

Rey. Harrington thought the educa- 
tional interests of the club should not 
be neglected; that all should go pre- 
pared to do their very best; that the 
work of our clubs should be practical, 
whatever conclusions we reach study 
them out; that we should keep up the 
social elements of our society, and that 
the moral elements should be kept at 
the highest point possible; that we 
should remember that the All-Seeing 
Bye is watching over us there just the 
same as elsewhere, and that we should 
bring nothing into our gatherings that 
would not be pleasing to Him. 

Others discussed the question, but 
all agreed that we learn to know each 
other better, so that in a social way 
they are a great benefit. 

We have a vacation through July, 
and our next meeting will be held 
Aug. 12th, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Sawyer. 

MRS. H. N. BEACH, Cor. Sec’y. 
SOUTH HENRIETTA CLUB. 

On Saturday, June 5th, this club met 
«vith Grandma and Mr. and Mrs. Me- 
Clure. Theirs is the oldest occupied res- 
idence in the town, and contains three 
generations. 

After the opening exercises and the 
siterary exercises, which were carried 
out in full, the women’s question, 
“What can a woman do best to add to 
the finances?” occupied the attention 
of the club. All thought they could 
do many things to help, such as feeding 
ealves, pigs, chickens, going to market, 
and keeping the inevitable agent from 
the door. 

Mr. McClure says, give them the 
right of suffrage. 

Mr. Gear says the ladies are the 
mainstay of a man in financial mat- 
ters. They help to care for the money, 
and can count eggs eleven to the 
dozen. 

W. W. Nichols says his wife sells 
the butter and eggs, runs the house, 
and is much more saving than him- 
self. 

The question was asked: “How much 
milk does it take to make a pound of 
butter?” 

One man thought it took about 








twenty-two pounds, another nineteen, 
and in the general discussion it was 
agreed that one hundred pounds of 
milk would make from three to five 
pounds of butter. The quality of the 
milk varies with the cows and the 
feed. 

The question, “Is the Board of Su- 
pervisors justifiable in giving $250 
Office rent to the Prosecuting Attor- 
ney?” It was explained by ex-super- 
visors that as the county has to fur- 
nish him a room this money is allow- 
able for that purpose. Some might 
think it a raise in salary, but it is not 
so considered by the board. 

James Gordon gave some of his expe- 
rience with incubators. He is satisfied 
that chickens do better in them than 
with hens. 

The viewing committee were well 
pleased with the good order of things. 

Adjourned to meet July 3d, with 
James Jordan. Question, “Does the 
work of the experiment stations justify 
the cost of their maintenance?” 

L. P., REPORTER. 
PUTNAM AND HAMBURG FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 

The May meeting of the club was 
held at the pleasant home of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. H. Placeway May 29th. It 
was a very pleasant and profitable 
meeting. At the ‘April meeting the 
following question was in the question 
pox: “What makes false cream rise 
on milk after it is skimmed, causing 
white specks in the butter?” 'The ques- 
tion was sent to Lansing and ex- 
plained ‘by Mr. George H. Borradail, 
pure food commissioner of Michigan, 
and a lengthy article was read on the 
subject from him. The association 
question was discussed by several 
members. 

In addition to this was several ques- 
tions in the question box. One was: 
“What breed of cows is the most prof- 
itable for the average farmer to keep?” 
W. H. Placeway said it depended on 
circumstances, ‘whether you wanted 
them for milk or butter. He thought 
the Holstein was ‘the cow for milk. 

Mr. Kennedy thought the Shorthorn 
the best general purpose cow. 

(Mr. Fohey thought the Jersey was 
the cow for the dairy. 

Mr. Lambertson thought the Jersey 
all right where only a few cows were 
kept, but ‘believed for the average 
farmer tthe Shorthorn or Red Poll or 
Hereford were more profitable. 

The road question was well dis- 
cussed. Mr. Kennedy believes in haul- 
ing more gravel and more thorough 
working of the roads. 

Mr. Shehan believed in turnpiking 
and gravel six inches deep. 
Cc. L. Campbell thinks 

grader ® damage. 

(Mr. Lambertson believes in turn- 
piking wide enough for two teams 
abreast and gravel the top. 

Mr. Swarthout believed in grubbing 
clear to the fence and making a wide 


grade. 


the road 





After a bountiful supper, the club 
adjourned to meet 'with the president, 
Mr. Lambertson, June 26, at 1 o’clock 

,. Bi 
, PROGRESS FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club met June 12th, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose 
Haines. Although a very busy time 
there was a good attendance, and 
much interest was manifested. 

O. Bradley opened the discussion on 
“Sheep raising.” He was in favor of 
fine wool sheep, as was also D. Bab- 
cock. Whereas C. M. Pierce and H. A. 
Daniells were in favor of the Lincolns. 

Mrs. O. Haines gave an interesting 
talk on “Small fruits.” She thought 
their care a healthy work for the 
women. 

©. M. Pierce opened the discussion 
on “The Chief Elements of Success in 
our Best Local Club Meetings.” He 
suggested: 

First—Regular attendance of officers 
and members. 

Second—Harmony and good feeling 
among members. 

Third—A willingness to abide by the 
decision of the majority. 

Fourth—Self, and selfish 
should be eliminated. 

Fifth—Reports of the meeting should 
be printed in the local and State pa- 


interests 


pers. 

Sixth—The boys and girls should be 
given something to do. 

Seventh—Each program should be 
carefully studied by the committee, 
with a view toward making each one 
better than any preceding one. 

ighth—Members should be glad and 
willing to take up any subject allotted 
to them. 

Ninth—Each member on the program 
should give their subject a close and 
careful study for the benefit of them- 
selves and others, and thus help to 
bring out new ideas. 

The club then adjourned, after the 
closing exercises, to meet with Mr. and 
Mrs. Oren Bradley on July 7th. 

F. A, BRADLEY, Sec’y. 
MAPLE VALLEY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The June meeting of the Maple Val- 
ley Farmers’ Club was entertained at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Miles. 
There was a good attendance. After the 
usual routine of business the discussion 
of the subject, “How to Cultivate to Re- 
tain the Most Moisture,” was led by 
Mr. Liichow. He said: Why do we 
cultivate? First, to kill the weeds; sec- 
ond to keep the soil loose. He thinks 
shallow cultivation best, about 2% to 3 
inches deep. 

Mr. Lynch agreed with him. Mr. 
Blanding thought that too deep. 

Mr. King said, that in damp, cold 
weather he considered deep cultivation 
best. 

Several of the other members spoke 
for a few minutes, then the meeting 
adjourned to meet at the home of Mrs. 


Arbogest, July 13th. 
MRS. F. S. KING, Secretary. 





By cleansing the blood with Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
you lay the foundation for health and.,happiness. 
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PUSH THAT TARIFF BILL. 





There is no doubt but that the pres- 
ent unsettled and unsatisfactory busi- 
ness conditions are due in a large 
measure to the pending tariff bill, and 
that its early passage, followed by 
the prompt adjournment of Congress, 
will do more to help the business in- 
terests of the country than anything 
else possible. Business men naturally 
wish to know how their interests are 
affected by the new tariff before be- 
ginning new enterprises or enlarging 
old ones. Every line of production, on 
the farm or in the factory, will be |; 
more or less affected, and until it is 
known to what extent they will be 
affected we cannot look for any in- 
crease in business or extension of pro- 
duction. Besides the harm done by 
this weary waiting for results, the 
enormous imports being made to off- 
set the probable results of the new 
tariff will surely prevent the business 
and producing interests of the country 
reaping the full advantages of the | 
new law for a long time after its 
passage. Then the importations com- 
ing forward now under low duty rates 
will materially cut down the revenues 
of the government for the coming 
year. 

Reports received from Bradford, 
England, show continued heavy impor- 
tations of wools and woolen goods, 
and other lines of merchandise appear 
to be coming into our ports in equally 
large quantities. The importations 
from England alone for the month of 
May, as compared with those for the 
corresponding month a year ago, which 
we give below, should induce Congress- 
men to push the pending bill through 
at the earliest possible moment. The 
figures are as follows: 

May, 1896. May, 1897. 
5,025 


Spirits, gallons.......... 15, 38,737 
Raw wools, pounds.... 268,300 1,748,200 
Cotton goods, yards....16,522,240 25,863,500 
Linen, yards.,........... 6,059,300 10,065,290 
Woolens and worsteds 

SS Fe 673,100 8,018,200 
Hardware, dollars...... 015 104,425 
ee ar t 291,014 


The country is in good shape to be- 
gin a period of business activity and 
industrial advancement. The incubus 
of this unfinished bill is all that is 
holding it back. Can’t Senators and 


Representatives forego their long 
speeches, which do not change either 
opinions or votes, settle the schedules, 
pass the bill, and give the country a 


are killed for mutton. 


THE DUTY ON HIDES. 





The Senate, by a vote of 39 yeas to 
20 nays, has decided to place a duty 
of 20 per cent upon foreign hides. The 
change of sentiment on this question 
is very marked. Every Senator from 
the New England States, as well as 
those from Pennsylvania and other 
sections where the opposition to the 
duty on hides was strongest, favored 
the bill either by direct vote or by 
pairs that were announced. The only 
Senators who spoke against the pro- 
posed duty were Vest, of Missouri, 
Jones, of Arkansas, and Smith, of New 
Jersey. Senator Allen, of Nebraska, 
spoke in favor of the Dill. 

The Free Press, of this city, is very 
much opposed to levying a duty on 
hides, and from an editorial giving its 
reasons for such opposition we take the 
following extract: 

“Moreover, cattle are not raised in 
this country for their hides, but the 
latter are in every sense a by-product. 
The beef is the only consideration. 
The hide product would not be in- 
creased at all by any duty any more 
than the market value of the fat, blood 
and bones which result from the cat- 
tle slaughter would be. Like the lat- 
ter the hides are only taken into 2¢ 
count after the cattle which they once 
adorned are marketed.” 

The Free Press has peculiar ideas 
regarding the cattle business, which 
it seems to think is different from any 
other. A by-product will increase the 
value of a steer just as it will any- 
thing else. If the hide is worth more 


in the market through the operations 


of the proposed duty, the farmer will 
get more for the animal it covers. As 
proof of this a branded steer will sell 
for less than one that is not branded, 
because the branding injures the hide. 
But the beef under a branded hide 
sells just as well as if the animal had 
not been branded. Farmers feed 
lambs and sheep for market, and they 
The skin is a 
by-product. If it has wool on _ the 
animal sells from a dollar to a dollar 
and a half per hundred pounds 
more than if it has none. Yet that 
wool is a by-product, the sheep was 
fed for mutton, and the skin and wool 
did not become available until after 
the animal was slaughtered. Every 
portion of a live animal is taken into 
account when it is purchased, and the 
increased demand for the bones, blood 
and offal from fertilizer factories has 
added to the value of every head of 
cattle. If hides are worth three cents 
per pound, the beef animal will bring 
less than if they are worth eight cents. 
If the editor of the Free Press does not 
believe this let him look over the 
prices paid for clipped and unclipped 
lambs, for branded and unbranded 
steers, and see if the hide does not 
have an important bearing on _ the 
value of the live animals. 





THE CROP OUTLOOK IN MICH- 
IGAN. 





The weekly crop bulletin issued by 
the U. 8S. signal station at Lansing, 
this week, says that rain would be 
acceptable, but that the weather of 
last week was generally favorable to 
the farmers. 

Dry, clear weather has advanced 
farm work very rapidly. Corn has 
now received its first cultivation, and 
the same can be said of early pota- 
toes. Summer fallow plowing has also 
been pushed forward. The tempera- 
ture, especially during the nights, has 
been a little too cool for the best ad- 
vancement of corn and oats. They 
are, however, in very fair condftion at 
present. Correspondents, almost with- 
out exception, report that oats and 
corn are of good color and healthy 
growth, but backward. 





needed rest. 


Bean planting is finished in all sec- 





tions of the state, and much of the 
early planting is up, having made a 
good stand. Clover haying is well 
started in nearly all sections of the 
lower peninsula, and is a heavy crop, 
but cures slowly on account of its 
heavy, sappy growth, which was 
caused by an abundance of spring 
rainfall. Haying will be quite general 
during the next ten days, and _ the 
present condition indicates a rather 
light yield as regards the old meadows, 
and a heavy yield from new seeding. 

‘Wheat continues in a promising con- 
dition, and in the southern counties is 
just beginning to turn. Rye is a 
splendid crop. Cool weather has been 
somewhat detrimental to fruit trees 
during the past week, especially to 
apples, several correspondents report- 
ing curl leaf on apple trees and fruit 
dropping badly. 

Several letters from Isabella, Gratiot, 
and Clinton Counties, say oats need 
rain, and that corn is doing well al- 
though it is late. 

In the eastern portion of the State, 
especially that section along the De- 
troit and St. Clair rivers, there has 
been an abundance of rain, so much 
in fact that the heavy growth of clover 
was causing it to rot near the ground. 
The hay crop, especially on new 
meadows, will be heavy, but it will be 
weedy. 





IMPORTATION OF SHEEP FOR 
BREEDING PURPOSES. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 
I would like to know if one can 


ship ewes from Canada here for breed- 
ing purposes free of duty under the 
present law; also under the Dill now 
pending? and it not, what would the 
tariff be? 

Barry Co., Mich. A. D. MORFORD. 

The McKinley law, the Wilson law, 
and the tariff bill now pending, spe- 
cially provides for the free importa- 
tion of pure bred live stock for breed- 
ing purposes. The provision referred 
to reads as follows: 

“Any animal imported specially for 
breeding purposes shall be admitted 
free: Provided, That no such animal 
shall be admitted free unless pure 
bred of a recognized breed, and duly 
registered in the book of record es- 
tablished for that breed: And provid- 
ed further, That certificate of such 
record and of the pedigree of such ani- 
mal shall be produced and submitted 
to the customs officer, duly authenti- 
cated by the proper custodian of such 
book of record, together with the affi- 
davit of the owner, agent, or import- 
er that such animal is the identical 
animal described in said certificate of 
record and pedigree. The secretary of 
the treasury may prescribe such addi- 
tional regulations as may be required 
for the strict enforcement of this pro- 
vision.” 

Another provision allows the free 
entry of animals temporarily for exhi- 
bition and racing purposes. It reads 
as follows: 


“Animals brought into the United 
States temporarily for a period not 
exceeding Six months, for the purpose 
of exhibition or competition for prizes 
offered by any agricultural or racing 
association; but a bond shall be given 
in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the treas- 
ury; also, teams of animals, including 
their harness and tackle and the 
wagons or other vehicles actually 
owned by persons emigrating from for- 
eign countries to the United States 
with their families, and in actual use 
for the purpose of such emigration 
under such regulations as the secre- 
tary of the treasury May prescribe; 
and wild animals intended for exhibi- 
en collections for scien- 

and educational pur 
for sale or profit.” spiel iiaee: 

The duties levied upon live stock 
imported for sale are as follows: Cat- 
tle, 20 per cent. ad valorem; sheep, 20 
ber cent. ad valorem; horses, 20 per 
cent. ad valorem; hogs, 20 per cent. ad 
valorem. The pending bill changes 
the ad valorem to a Specific duty of so 
much per head. Thus on sheep under 
one year old the duty is 75 cents per 





head; over that age, $1.50 per head. 
We are in receipt from Superintend- 


ent Butterfield, of Farmers’ Institute 
Bulletin, No. 3, being a report of the 
State Institutes held in Michigan dur- 
ing the fall and winter of 1896-7. The 
volume contains much of general in- 
terest to the farmer, dairyman, stock- 
breeder and horticulturist, as subjects 
pertaining to all these branches of 
agriculture were discussed. This bul- 
letin is for free distribution through 
the secretaries of the various county 
institute societies. 





A letter has reached us making in- 
quiries about milking tubes. At it is 
not signed, and has no signature, it 
was impossible to answer it. The 
party who sent it, if he secs this item, 
will understand why he has not re- 
ceived a reply. 


Rev. Dwight L. Moody, in an address 
at Northfield, Mass., last week, said 
that the three greatest temptations of 
young men to-day are the trolley cars, 
the bicycle, and the Sunday papers. 
Drinking and gambling appear to have 
lost their influence. 








H. A. Daniells, of Tuscola County, 
in a business letter, says: “I think 
the Farmer is one of, if not the best, 
agricultural papers printed in the 
United States, and the Farmers’ Clubs 
department is as interesting and well 
edited as any part of the paper. I ad- 
mire the fearlessness you show in 
scoring the manufacturers and Senate 
over the wool schedule; also your loy- 
alty to the interests of the farmers at 
all times. ‘May your shadow never 
grow less.” 





Messrs. Lawrence & Co., largely 
interested in the fruit business as 
commission dealers and exporters, in 
a letter of June 25th, say: “The in- 
dications look now as if New England 
would have a small crop of apples, es- 
pecially the red varieties, and we shall 
be obliged to look for our supplies 
elsewhere.” This is a pointer for 
Michigan apple growers, and orchards 
should be given attention where there 
is any show for fruit. Spraying, and 
thinning, where necessary, will pay 
well this season. 


Some journals have been ridiculing 
the idea of placing an import duty 
upon raw cotton. Several Southern 
Senators, however, who have always 
been ardent free traders, voted for the 
duty. Why they did is apparent in 
looking over the tables of imports, 
which show that during 1896 there 
were brought into the United States 
from Egypt 43,574,769 pounds of raw 
cotton. The Egyptian fellah works 
cheaper than the Southern negro, and 
would soon run him out of business 
if given the opportunity. The necessity 
of caring for their costton, sugar, and 


rice industries in the South, is making 
citizens of that section protectionists. 
They cannot be expected to hold to a 
principle which requires the sacritice 
of their material interests. 


Excursion Rates to Bay View and Petoskey 
via Michigan Central. 


From July12th to 22d., inclusive, a rate 
of one fare for round trip has been author~ 


ized from all Michigan Central stations to 
Bay View and Petoskey on account of tke 
Bay View Camp meeting and Chautauqua 
Assembly, tickets good for return until 
August 2ist. Full information at any 
Michigan Central ticket office. 


LOW RATES VIA WABASH. 


To Chicago and Return, $7.75. Also to 
Peru and intermediate points one fare for the 
round trip. Tickets on sale July 3d, 4th and 5th. 
Return limit July 6th. 

To Minneapolis and Return via Wabash.— 
Account B. P. O. E., $19.75. Tickets on sale July 
3d and 4th. Returnlimit July 11th. By depositing 
with Joint Agent limit extended to July 3ist. 

To Milwaukee and Return via Wabash.— 
Account N. E. Association, $12.30. Tickets on 
sale July 3d, 4th and 5th. Return limit July 10th, 
lith and 12th. By depositing with Joint Agent 
and paying 50 cents, limit extended to August 3ist. 
ae Wabash Ticket Office, 9 Fort St. West, 

etroit. 














Fourth of July Excursion Rates. 


Excursion tickets will be sold by the Grand 
Trunk Railway System, Lines west of the Detroiz 





and St. Clair Rivers, July 3rd, 4th and 5th, 1897, 
good to return up to and including July 6th, 1897, 
=; = of one fare for the round trip, between all 
stations. 
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range Mepartment. 





r Motto:—‘The farmer is of more con- 
OF ane than the farm, and should be 
first improved.” 





Address all correspondence for this de- 
partment to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 


solicited. 








THH EDITOR'S TABLE. 





Our attention has recently been 
called to the fact that occasionally a 
Grange allows farmers not members of 
the Order in good standing to receive 
the benefits of the trade contracts and 
to purchase supplies on the same basis 
as the members of the Grange. We 
not only consider this very unwise, but 
it certainly will be destructive to the 
best interests of the Grange, and is in 
opposition to the whole idea of trade 
contracts. ‘The statement is sometinies 
made that when people outside of the 
Grange are shown by actual experience 
that they can save money by joining 
the Grange they will become interested 
and join. It seems to us that that is 
the very way to render our trade con- 
tract system a detriment to the Grange 
instead of a help. If anybody can pur- 
chase under this trade contract, what is 
the use of having it? It is a short- 
sighted policy at best to do this, and 
we hope that no Grange in the State 
will be so foolish as to permit any such 
proceedings to go on unchecked. Let 
it be remembered that the contracts 
are for Patrons and for Patrons alone. 
If farmers in general want to take ad- 
vantage of these contracts they can do 
so by becoming members of the 
Grange. Used in this manner the trade 
contract benefits may be made a pow- 
erful factor in building up the Grange; 
misused and abused the system will be 


worse than useless. 
a * * 


We present in this issue an interest- 
ing article, by Brother Woolsey, on the 
above subject, which relates more par- 
ticularly to the work in Lenawee coun- 


ty. In the east, Grange fire insurance 
has come to stay, and there is no rea- 
son why, in the course of time, it may 
not be made a successful affair in 
Michigan. 


GRANGE NEWS. 








Sixts five friends of Bro. and Sister 
(Frank, partly from Capitol Grange 
No. 540, and partly from outside the 
gates met Saturday afternoon, June 
19, for a social time at the hospitable 
home of Bro. Frank. A _ short pro 
gram was rendered, including a grange 
paper, “The Social Observer.” Bro. 
Frank has a small dairy farm, but says 
he is not only not starving, but is mak- 
ing a comfortable living. 


Harmony Grange, No. 337, is do- 
ing fairly prosperous work so far dur- 
ing the year. While it cannot boast 
of many new candidates, the meetings 
are both interesting and profitable to 
those who attend. 

The last meeting was set apart for 
children’s day exercises. The after 
noon's program ‘was well filled by reci- 
tations and music. After a short talk 
by the master, luncheon ‘was served in 
the dining hall, to about 90 young and 
old. 

Kent Co. SEC. 

Homer Grange No. 200.—I think it 
about time our prosperous little Grange 
was represented in the Farmer, and the 
reason it has not been is through the 
neglect of their correspondent. Our 
Grange numbers about fifty; six wait- 
ing to join. We are meeting through 
the summer months with our brothers 
and sisters in the country. We met 
with Bro. P. H. Taffee, about six miles 
out, last Saturday. Not as many as 
usual present, on account of the rain. 
Had a good program. Bro. Taffee has 
only twelve children; they furnished 
nearly all the recitations and music, 
which were complete. 


Calhoun Co, COR. 
Pleasanton Grange, No. 557— We 
are still at work. Last meeting 


was given to degree work, six can- 
didates being given the first degree. 


. 





After that was a good program, in- 
terspersed ‘with song. 

W. Masters seems to know just how 
to keep the members busy. 

W. Lecturer has the name of Bro. 
Ingersol for a talk; that means some- 
thing good for next program. 

We are looking for a pleasant time 
when the District Pomona has its 
next meeting at our hall, in about two 
weeks. ‘With their help and encour- 
agement we shall receive strength. 
Our motto is, “Onward.” 

Manistee Co. COR. 

A special meeting of Wilson Grange 
No. 719 was held on Wednesday even- 
ing, June 16. It was voted to change 
the night of meeting from the first and 
third Saturday evening of each month 
to the first and third Wednesday even- 
ing of each month, as that seemed more 
convenient than the former date. 

A paper called “The Granger’s 
Friend,” edited by Mrs. J. Newville, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Geo. Todd, was read be- 
fore the Grange, after which a short 
program, consisting of music, recita- 
tions, etc., was carried out. A short 
discussion on how to make the meet- 
ings of the Grange interesting and 
profitable was held, after which we ad- 
journed to meet July 7. 

Charlevoix Co. MRS. O. D. S., Lecturer. 

Cleon Grange No. 633, owns one-half 
an acre of land with a hall on it 22 by 
42, two stories high, and furnished with 
stoves, tables and dishes. We also 
have some sheds for horses, and ex- 
pect to have more built before winter. 
We have very good attendance, and 
conferring of degrees almost every 
meeting. 

Every member should try and get out 
to every meeting. They will lose inter- 
est in the Grange if they stay away 
for several meetings. 

Manistee Co. Pomona Grange was 
held with Pleasanton Grange, the 29th 
and 30th of June. Quite a number of 
our members attended. 

Our Worthy Master appoints a mem- 
ber at each meeting to report to the 
Grange Department in the Farmer, and 
expects to give them all a chance. 

Manistee Co. SARAH GREGG. 

Hesperia Grange, 495, held a so- 
cial at the home of Wm. Robertson 
last Friday night. The house was 
crowded from top to bottom with a 
gay lot of young people. The gentle- 
men bought the ladies’ noses to deter- 
mine who should ‘be their. partners for 
supper. The object we had in view 
was to raise money to procure the 
traveling library. ‘We were made 
more than happy with the result. 

At our last meeting this resolution 
was adoptel: 

Resolved, That Hesperia Grange 
No. 495, does endorse the action of 
Governor Pingree on railroad taxation, 
and condemns the action of the Leg- 
islature in not taxing railroads at the 
same rate as other property. 

The question for discussion was, 
“Are you satisfied with present con- 
ditions; if not, why?” 

After summing up the different opin- 
ions we came to the conclusion that 
no one was satisfied. The question 
arises in my mind supposing we had 
every thing we wished for, would we 
‘be fully satisfied then? What kind of 
a world ‘would this be if every one 
were satisfied? ‘Would there be any 
more progression? 

Newaygo Co. x. C. BR. 

Danby Grange No. 185 observed 
children’s day at Grange hall, June 
19, it being an old time auction. The 
threatening rain in the morning, per- 
haps, kept many from attending, but 
at 10 o’clock the hall was filled with 
Patrons and friends. Postmaster C. H. 
Peake, chairman of the day, called to 
order, and a fine program was carried 
out, consisting of songs, instrumental 
music and recitations. Miss Stanbaugh, 
of Hoyetville, favored the audience 
with two fine solos. Mrs. Davis pre- 
sided at the organ. (Miss Ethel Alton, 
of Portland, gave two fine recitations 
and was encored. Miss:Alton isa fine 


elocutionist, although young. After 
the close of the exercises dinner was 
served. 

Our Patrons have supplied them- 


selves with binder twine through the 
Grange and all are pleased with the 
quality they have received. They also 
have purchased one-half carload of 
salt, making a good margin. 

Many farmers do not belong to the 
Grange and do not realize that they 
reap any of its fruits. 

Our Grange meets every two weeks, 
the worthy lecturer and master an- 
nounces the program two weeks ahead 
and each one knows what is assigned 
him and comes to the Grange prepared 
to do the part assigned, and I think 





it a better plan than a contest to make 
Grange meetings interesting. 

Ionia Co. D. J. GUILFORD. 

Fremont Grange No. 494 is still flour- 
ishing. Children’s day was observed 
June 12 with appropriate exercises, 
music and recitations, and at noon a 
regular Grange dinner was served in 
the spacious dining hall below stairs. 
The hall was tastefully decorated with 
flowers of every description.., 

One spicy topic has been discussed, 
“Economy on the Farm,” in which sev- 
eral grumblers laid it all to extrava- 
gant methods used in farm work, 
others to the government, and we final- 
ly decided that we had better go home 
and economize than howl about it. 

“How to keep summer meat,” was 
thoroughly discussed. Every one had a 
new and approved method of curing 
their meat. One good receipe for cur- 
ing hams was to thoroughly rub the 
ham with salt at intervals of three 
days until you concluded it was salty 
enough, then rub with black pepper, 
smoke, put in cloth sacks, and store 
away. Another pickled hams in this 
way: Ten lbs. salt, 6 Ibs. sugar, 2 ozs. 
saltpetre, to ten gallons of water. Let 
the hams stand in this pickle for sev- 
eral days, or until thoroughly pickled, 
then take out, drain, rub with black 
pepper, smoke, and store away. All 
decided that pork must be solidly 
packed and well salted and if per- 
chance any mistake was made so the 
meat became tainted, to lay it to the 
women folks being so careless about 
taking pork from the barrel. 

Newaygo Co. LOU WHITE. 

Orion Grange No. 259 will, for the 
first time, use Grange twine. Orders 
have been taken from Patrons approxi- 
mating a ton in amount. Our members 
hail this “twine deal” with much satis- 
faction, as an indication, by our Order, 
of an earnest purpose to grapple ,as far 
as practicable, with “the condition that 
confronts us.” <A further and success- 
ful extension of this plan of purchasing 
through organization cannot but add 
another element of strength to the 
Grange. 

Our meeting of June 12th discussed 
the subject, “What education is most 
needed by the farmer at the present 
time.” 

Bro. Hoffman held the crying need 
to be along the line of economy, espe- 
cially among the rising generation. The 
accumulations of the past were not 
heaped up by following the bicycle 
paths of the present generation. 

Bro. I. Y. Clark compared at length 
the Patron’s equipment, as a farmer, as 
a man of education, and as a citizen. 
In the first two respects, we are pro- 
gressing, with ambition aroused; as 
wielders of ballots we have much to 
learn. Much of the farmer’s future de- 
pends upon his ability to rise above 
party bias when occasion demands. T'o 
be faithfully served by a political op- 
ponent is far better and safer than be- 
trayal in the house of political friends. 

Bro. Geo. Cowdin saw encouraging 
signs of liberality in voters, old and 
especially young. The sway of mere 
party is on the wane; merits of prin- 
ciples, of men and their records are 
coming to the front. 

Bro. Coon dilated upon the utter folly 
of gazing intently at some national 
platform when electing our local offi- 
cers. Let us carry business principles 
into politics; to do otherwise is to des- 
troy a free ballot. Many other coincid- 
ing views were expressed. 

Let the Grange forbid political sub- 
jects, but let us engage in the prime 
necessity of making good and well- 
equipped citizens. : 

A paper by Sister J. K. Bert, entitled, 
“What constitutes a happy home,” was 
most excellent. Its maintenance de- 
pends upon the minds and hearts, not 
the superficial adornments of its in- 
mates. . 

Sister Josiah Clark concluded with a 
pungent and humorous reading, en- 
titled, “Cleanliness next to Godliness.” 

Oakland Co. COR. SECRETARY. 





A GOOD TIME. 





That is what those enjoyed who were 
so fortunate as to be present at the 
recent commencement of the Agricul- 
tural College. 

We arrived Thursday, June 17, in 
time for the closing scenes at the al- 
umni banquet. The long tables so 
beautifully decorated with ferns and 
fiowers showed how daintilyand deftly 
the students of the Domestic Science 
Department had served. 

The exercises celebrating the fortieth 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
College, were most enjoyable. 

All farmers must feel gratified that 


the chief executive officers of the two 
farmers’ organizations of the State ° 
were given part in the program. 

Worthy Master G. B. Horton review- 
ed briefly the interest the State Grange 
had always taken in the success of the 
College, and pledged future support. 
President J. T. Daniells spoke of the 
delights of farm life, urging that our 
daily work be done with such enthus- 
iasm and thought, that it become a joy 
instead of drudgery; also pledging the 
co-operation of the Farmers’ Clubs so 
long as the work done was in accord 
with the purpose for which the College 
was instituted. 

The address by Hon. Geo. Willard 
was so able and scholarly we trust it 
may be published in full in the Michi- 
gan Farmer, that all may be henefited. 

A perfect June day dawned for the 
class of ’97 to step forth upon life, 
Youth, music, flowers and sunshine. 

The themes chosen for the addresses 
indicated that the thought of the pu- 
pils had been engaged with industrial 
questions: “The Agriculturist of To- 
morrow.” “The Tendencies of Steam 
Engineering,” “The Agricultural Sta- 
tus,” were topics well suited to a col- 
lege enjoying the favors of the Morrill 
act. It was, however, earnestly urged 
upon the graduates that it was of far 
more importance to be a good man 
than to be a good farmer, which is 
surely correct Grange teaching. 

‘Now my brother and sister farm- 
ers, if you want to take a pleasure trip, 
go to the lovely grounds of the M. A. 
C., enjoy a picnic dinner on the banks 
of the Cedar river, learn of the College 
and its work. Remember that it is 
ours. Let us not criticise without 
knowledge, and if we find things wor- 
thy of criticism let us remember that 
we are ourselves to blame. 

Ypsilanti. EMMA H. CAMPBELL. 
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We should be pleased to have any of our read- 
ers who take an interest in household topics, send 
in their views and opinions upon any subject 
which is under discussion, or which they wish 
discussed. The invitation is general, and we 
hope to see it accepted by many. Address all 


letters for Tue HovusEnoLp to Mrs. Ella E. Rock- 
wood, Flint, Mich. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








WATCHING OURSELVES. 

“When alone watcb your thoughts; 
when with your family your temper; 
and when in society your tongue.” 
There are only a few words in the 
above (they were clipped from an old 
newspaper long ago), yet if all were 
to heed them what a difference it 
would make in the world. Is there not 
a whole sermon condensed therein? 
What an abundance of good, sound ad- 


vice they contain! 

Surely none are so nearly perfect 

that a careful survey of themselves 

will not disclose some chance. of im- 

provement in one of these three direc- 
tions—perchance in all of them. Frail, 
faulty human nature is so prone to do 

and say the wrong things, to utter 
words hastily which are sure to be re- 
pented of later, and especially is this 
true of women. We seem to lack that 
most desirable gift, discretion, to a far 
greater degree than the opposite sex. 
If these words which I have quoted 
were to be written upon the dourposts 
of our homes, and better still graven 
upon our hearts it might be well for 
each of us. 

*s* * 

“when alone watch your thoughts.” 
That shot comes close. When we are 
alone is the time when we need to 
watch them. Out of the solitude which 
then surrounds us spring the thoughts 
which will surely influence us at some 
time or other. When we are alone is 
the time when evil thoughts creep in, 
slyly, warily, almost imperceptibly. 
That which we would never think of 
uttering sometimes makes itself heard 
to our inner self as we commune with 
that self alone. Thoughts which we 
check as unworthy of our better na- 
ture, would, if unchecked, soon take 
possession of us and lead us unresist- 
ing into wrong. 

In the heart, deep hidden from hu- 
man ken, originate the crimes which 
shock the world when they are made 
known in deeds. The thought is the 
seed which for good or for evil shall 
some day spring forth and bear fruit to 
honor or to dishonor. The murderer, 
the adulterer, the forger. the thief—all 
commit the crime first In thought. In 
the beginning this may be the merest 
hint, just a suggestion of possibilities 
to be realized. Then, if encouraged, 
the thought grows, enlarges, becomes 
more and more masterful, conscience 
is forced aside, the thought takes en- 
tire possession and the whole being is 
made subservient to it. 

The plotting and planning of crime 
of every description is chiefly done in 
the solitude of the criminal’s own 
heart, perhaps long before the world 
knows that he is such. 

Solitude is necessary to deep thought 
of any kind. If any momentous ques- 
tion is to be decided we want to be 
alone to “think it over.” To “sleep 
over it” before deciding really means 
to give ourselves time for mature con- 
sideration of the matter. 

How important, then, this sugges- 
tion, “When alone watch your 
thoughts.” Let them be good thoughts, 
pure ones, such as need never bring the 
flush of shame to the cheek were they 
uttered aloud. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart so 
is he,” says Solomon. The same wise 
man said: “Watch thy heart with all 
diligence; for out of it are the issues of 
life.” 

s¢ 8 

The second part of the lines under 
consideration intimates a tendency up- 
on the part of human nature in general 
to be less pleasant and agreeable when 
in the privacy of ene’s own family 
than when others are present. We are 
reminded to watch our tempers then, 
and there are many of us who need the 
admonition. It is so easy to vent our 
displeasure when no outsiders are by; 
to scold and fret if things go wrong; to 
frown and slap the children as we 
would not think of doing were there 


thing which may better be left unsaid. 


ly true that “least said is soonest mend- 
ed.” 


particularly careful what is said. for it 
may be that some word will fall upon 
unfriendly ears, be distorted into other 
than its legitimate meaning and be 
spread abroad to do mischief to the 
one who unwittingly gave it utter- 
ance. 


investigates carefully before signing 
his name to anything so should we all 
carefully watch our tongues when in 
society, for even if we say nothing 
which may do harm either to ourselves 
or to others we are in danger if we 
talk much of saying things which are 
foolish, to say the least. 


since of the first quarrel of a young 
wife with her husband. It was caused 
by the tragic fact that he would insist 
upon keeping his brushes upon the 
bureau, instead of placing them neatly 
in a drawer according to her request. 
In the journey of life how many such 
storms darken the domestic horizon. 
Most young ladies when they are about 
to be married, make great calculations 
on “keeping house,’ and think how 
nice it will be to have a home of their 
own to keep in order, and how nicely 
they will make it look. 


work to make tasty ornaments, paint- 
ings, tidies and a thousand and one 
things too numerous to mention, to 
adorn and beautify their home. Neat 
vases are procured to fill with fresh 
flowers to make their home enchant- 
ing. 


many of them awaken from this sweet 
dream to find that their husband is 
human instead of an angel; that on the 
bureau, where she had fondly dreamed 
of placing the vases of flowers to make 
his room pleasant, he will insist on 
leaving his brushes. Not only that, but 
his best clothes are always thrown on 
a chair when he takes them off, and his 
dirty ones left on the floor when he 
changes, and she has to pick up and 
take care of his things as much as if 
he was a little child. Then, too, whe: 
he comes in from the field, he never 
cleans his boots, but brings a good 
share of the farm in with him. 


will upset and disarrange forty other 


who is always the same; yesterday, to- 
day, to-morrow, next week, next year, 
alwaystheeventone,the imperturbable 
mien. There are no company manners 
to be assumed when the door bell rings 
in such a case, for these are identical 
with every day manners. 

Is there anything more desirable 
than to have a “good disposition?” To 
be able to pass things off with a laugh 
that another wouid fret and fume over; 
to be able to keep control over the 
temper under stress of trying circum- 
stances; to have a pleasant word and 
a smile ready at all times and for all 
with whom we come in contact—sure- 
ly these go far toward smoothing the 
rough places in life for those around 
us, and could weall be blest with these 
attributes what a happy world this 
might be. 

I remember once reading a story of 
a man who was called a “street angel 
but a home devil,” from his propensity 
for keeping his agreeable words to use 
when away from home. Are there not 
many of that class among women? Our 
sex has some unique specimens of the 
kind, women who will “jaw a blue 
streak,” as one luckless man expressed 
it, when no one outside the family is 
around, yet when a tap at the door an- 
nounces a visitor the clouds instantly 
scatter and madam is suavity itself. 

s + 8 


To the last clause of the sentence 
quoted we would do well to give par- 
ticular heed, How often it happens 
that in a thoughtless moment we give 
utterance to a word which as soon as 
it is spoken we would give anything 
to recall. Verily the tongue is an un- 
ruly member and difficult to control. 
Most of us have need to watch it more 
or less out of society as well as in. 
Some people of retiring disposition 
are disposed to envy the man or wom- 
an who has the gift of a ready 
tongue, who can always find something 
to say, who is ready with repartee upon 
every occasion, yet these are the very 
ones who are most apt to say some- 


Speech may be silver, as we are told, 
but silence is golden—and it is certain- 


In a mixed company one needs to be 


In like manner as the cautious man 


HOW TO TRAIN A HUSBAND. 








I was reading a sketch a few days 


Then, how nimbly their fingers will 


But, alas! after they are married, 


If he wants to see the last paper, he 





visitors present. 
Much to be envied is that person 


things hunting for it, notwithstanding 
she had kindly laid it on top of th: 


tight. 
allowed three inches and gathered, the 
gathers one and a half inches from 
arm-holes. 
fastens with hooks and loops. At waist 


other papers so he would not be 
troubled to find it. 
Then when he has found it and looks 
it over a few moments, it is thrown 
down and everything left in disorder, 
while he stalks out to his work again. 
No wonder the young wife gets sick 
and discouraged trying to keep things 
in order. And some will say on finding 
her in this dilemma: “It is strange 
Nellie does not make a betier house- 
keeper. She used to be as neat as wax 
when she was a girl.” But Nellie 
knows where the trouble lies, and so 
do a great many young wives. But how 
is the difficulty to be obviated? 
The old saying is a true one, that 
“it is hard to teach an old dog new 
tricks.” One that has always been ac- 
customed to have some one pick up 
after him, will always expect it, or at 
least carelessly throw things down 
thinking nothing about it. So, then, 
to train a husband he should be com- 
menced with as soon as he is old 
enough to be amused with playthings. 
He should have a place to put them, 
and be taught to always put them in 
their proper place when he is done 
playing with them. And when he is old 
enough to play out of doors he should 
have a place provided that he can 
reach, on which to hang his little coat 
and hat every time he comes into the 
house. Then see that he does it, and 
not allow him to throw them down, to 
make work for others. His room 
should be made pleasant for him, by 
hanging bright, cheerful pictures on 
the wall: and having pretty story 
books and little ornaments that he fan- 
cies on his stand. He will soon take 
pride in keeping his room in order. 
I have known bright little lads, who 
were so pleased with their room that 
they would ask permission to show it 
to 2 schoolmate, and start off saying: 
“T tell you, Ned, mother has fixed my 
room up just jolly; so I try and see 
how nice I can keep it.” Such a boy 
with such training as that, will never 
break his wife’s heart by leaving kis 
brushes on the bureau, or his dirty 
clothes on the floor. Then train the 
boys while young. I do not speak to 
mothers only, but to the fathers also. 
Teach them when they are through 
using a tool, to put it in its proper 
place. 
Always follow this plan with the 
boys, and in nine cases out of ten the 
wife will not have to pick up after 
them when they are men. If they are 
accustomed to order and neatness in 
the home of their boyhood, disorder 
would be distasteful in a home of their 
own. Barn doors and gates would not 
be left to swing on one hinge, nor 
loose shutters to flap on the windows. 
Order would prevail outside as well as 
in the house. Willing hands would be 
ready to trim the rose bushes in spring 
and help to lay out flower beds for sum- 
mer. 
Harmony would thus be assured and 
no cause for quarrels over brushes on 
the bureau. 
JENNIE M. WILLSON. 





HOME DRESSES AND OTHERS, 





A few years ago we used to think a 
calico dress was the most desirable for 
home wear. Now the prints are made 
so poorly that almost every one thinks 
it does not pay to buy them, and it 
does not if one has to pay for making. 
For making a perfectly plain calico 
dress we pay $1; if they are the least 
bit fancy twenty-five or fifty cents 
more, Few want to pay more for mak- 
ing a dress than the material costs. At 
one of our largest and most fashionable 
stores they are selling the best dress 
prints for five cents a yard. 

I wear calico and like it; it is easily 
washed, and one can always have on a 
clean dress, even when doing house- 
work. 

A pretty and easy way of making a 
calico dress is a gored skirt. The front 
width is gored, having the full width of 
calico at bottom. Two gores, one on 
each side of front and two full widths 
at the back. The front and sides are 
almest plain, throwing most of the full- 
ness to the back. 

For a plain, plain round skirt, put 
five straight widths of calico, throwing 
the fullness well back. The waist is a 
tlovse back; full fronts, is cut long 
enough to reach well under the skirt- 
band. In back at the waist-line is a 
draw-string, sew on a piece of tape 
eight inches long and gather up very 
The shoulders at the fronts are 


A wide hem down the front 





line put pieces of fape six inches long, 


run strings through and draw tight. 
Make turn-over collar four inches deep. 
The sleeve is leg-o-mutton, quite 
small at top, rather loose below the el- 
bow, and faced at the wrist. The cal- 
ico is black with a tiny white dot. 

A black and white striped cambric— 
the black stripe wide, white one very 
narrow— is made as above, except the 
sleeves. They are a very small bishop- 
sleeve with a narrow waist-band. This 
makes a pretty waist to wear with any 
skirt. 

I saw a very nice black silk skirt 
made over. The front and sides were 
gored and two full widths at back; full- 
ness all in back widths. There was 
not enough to make it any other way, 
but it makes a pretty skirt. The skirts 
are mostly walking length, just to 
clear. 

The waist made to wear with this 
skirt is a dark grey woolen goods, six- 
ty cents a yard. It is made like the 
black calico waist, except the collar, 
that is a plain standing collar two 
inches deep, fastened at the front. 

The choice between gay colors and 
black for dresses seem about equally 
divided, but black or very dark shades 
seem to take the lead in woolen goods 
for street wear. For young ladies thin 
goods in light shades are more worn. 
The waists are much the same as last 
summer, except the extreme fashion, 
and in this the sleeves are much smali- 
er; puffs, ruffles, and bows at the top 
are the newest. The shirt-waist for the 
summer is very little different from 
last summer; not much change in ma- 
terial or colors. Serge is much worn: 
black, navy blue or dark brown makes 
a very pretty suit. 

Both dark and gay plaids are worn 
by children, and the blouse waist 
seems to be a favorite. In _ ladies’ 
dresses, except for dinner or party 
dress, the skirts are without trim- 
mings. 

Hats are both large and small, heav- 
ily trimmed with flowers and ribbon. 
One cannot be out of the fashion in 
either shape or trimming of a hat or 
bonnet where there is such a variety 
to select from. Really the hats and 
bonnets look like a miniature flower- 
garden. Some of the hats are so com- 
pletely covered with flowers that you 


cannot see their shape. 
CLARA. 


AFTER THE CHILDREN ARE IN 
BED. 








All the children are in their little 
beds, sleeping soundly. My better half 
is attending the Children’s Day exer- 
cises this evening. He stayed at home 
to-day with baby while I went to 
church, so I thought it no more than 
fair that he should go this evening. 
Perhaps I have my wits about me with 
this stillness which prevails. We may 
get tired of the little hubbub which 
children create, still give it to me by 
far instead of the prim home with no 
little fingers to misplace things— 
where there is no childish voice utter- 
ing that most precious of words— 
Mamma. I know it is a tiresome task 
sometimes, and I get tired trying to fill 
all the wants that seem to be required 
at my hand. I want more of the pre- 
cious love of that Jesus who always 
helps when we trust Him, that I may 
not feel overtaxed and overburdened so 
often. I think this is the only remeuy 
for this disease. 

Somehow I am never ready to stop 
writing when I enter the Househoi1 


there are so many good things in it 
for us all; and let me thank Mrs. Rock- 
wood for her last week’s chat—June 
12th. May some kind Providence open 
the eyes of all parents and take some 
of this false modesty away from us. I 
can say I had an angel mother—but, 

she always let me stay all night with 

my playmates and never told me the’ 
dangers that all children are subject 

to. If I could have the stories that were 

told me blotted from my memory for- 

ever there is no price so great but what 

I’d pay it. I tell you I take care of my 

little boy; there is nothing that would 

tempt me to let him sleep with a little 

playmate, if he had one, but as fortune 

will have it we live too far away from 

any children to have him mingle with 

other boys, so he has only the company 

of his little brother; and I want to say 

that I keep an eye on them. 


I oughtn’t to write another word, but 


will finish up the sheet. I wanted to 
say: Don’t go around with sore eyes 4 
minute when Pettit’s eye salve will 
cure the worst case. Also put a table- 
spoon of kerosene to a bowl of soft 
soap for washing day. I will send the 
Golden Ointment recipe next time. It’s 





so good. But I must say good-night. 
ee a a BUSY 


WIFE. 


soles 
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SHORT STOPS. 


Lilian W. writes: My mother and 
myself do all our own work, including 
sewing and butter-making. Besides 
this we sometimes work in the garden, 
not especially because we are obliged 
to do this, but because we like it. At 
present we are fighting the striped 
bugs, and can hardly check their rav- 
ages. We tried Paris green and plaster, 
but it was °9 strong that it killed the 
vines. Father mixed some for us that 
was not so green with the poison, 
showing just a tinge of color, and that 
seems to do the work all right. It is so 
provoking to see the little pests de- 
stroying our cucumbers and melon 
vines. 

I must tell you about my little tur- 
keys. They are fed on sour milk curd, 
cooked and made like cottage cheese, 
and you never saw anything grow as 
they do. We never have any trouble 
with them when we feed this. One of 
the worst enemies of little turks is the 
lice. When I see one with wings droop- 
ing and peeping in a mournful tone, 
which once heard can never be mis- 
taken, I at once catch it and look for 
lice. They will be found close to the 
roots of the wing quills, and actually I 
have seen them when they were fairly 
alive with mites. I sprinkle them well 
with insect powder and wrap them in 
a cloth placed in a basket for half an 
hour and every louse will have dropped 
off. Then burn the rag or dip into hot 
water. It is fun to see them back out 
and scatter when the powder touches 
them, but it does not harm the turkey 
at all. 

Well, I must not stay too long for the 
first time, will only say that I like to 
live on a farm and enjoy taking care of 
the calves and chickens. 

(It is refreshing indeed to find a girl 
who openly confesses to a liking for 
the farm and out-of-door work. Come 
again, Lilian.—Ed.) 

Grandmother S. writes: Is there 
room in the circle for an old woman 
who has a young heart? (Yes, indeed.— 
Ed.) I like to read the letters in the 
Household, but my hand is getting so 
it trembles so that writing is not a very 
easy task. I want to urge the moth- 
ers, especially the young mothers, to 
bear patiently with the little ones. 
They are trying sometimes, I know, but, 
oh, have patience with them. Death 
may take them away from you, and 
only one who has been through that 
affliction can fully realize what a world 
of remorse the heart can hold over 
harsh words or blows once given a 
child. If they are spared to you the 
years slip by so fast that they are 
grown before you realize it. Not that 
I would forego discipline; that is es- 
sential for the child’s good, but many, 
many, many times punishment is given 
in anger, and when it is merely an out- 
burst of temper which the little one 
does not deserve. Bear with their lit- 
tle faults, close your eyes to much, and 
in the years to come you will not have 
it to regret that you gave blows where 
they were unnecessary. Perhaps I re- 
alize this more since my children are 
all grown up, and their children around 
me. It pains me to see a child punish- 
ed, any way, and most of all when done 
merely because the parent is angry. I 
think the management of children is 
something all too rarely understood. I 
wish parents would awaken to its im- 
portance. 

Busy Housekeeper writes: Did you 
ever have your hands in the dishwater 
when an idea came into your mind 
which you wished particularly to re- 
member? If you neglected to jot it 
down ten chances to one it was gone 
when you got around todoso. AsIwas 
washing the breakfast dishes this 
morning I thought how much work I 
save myself by a little management 
and determined to tell the Household 
about it before I forget it. So I laid 
a sheet of wrapping paper, which 
chanced to be handy, on the top of the 
safe to remind me of it when I had 
finished. 

This is what I do. As soon as the 
potato kettle is empty I fill it with 
cold water if they were mashed, if not 
the kettle is washed out and wiped 
then and there, thus making one less 
to wash afterward. It is so easy to 
wash out the spider or frying pan as 
soon as it is emptied—at least to get 
off most of the dirt, leaving only a 
final washing and rinsing later on, for 
anything of this kind never washes so 
easily as when first emptied. It often 
happens that every kettle and spider 
is washed before we sit down to the 
table and this is a great help when it 





comes to washing dishes. I always 
study to save dishes when cooking and 
baking. I use the same cup whenever 
I can in measuring. If I make two 
cakes, I make the lighter one first, then 
mix the dark one in the same dish. One 
can save a great deal in this way. 

My dishes are washed through a hot 
suds, then passed through a hot clear 
water, and at once put to drain, so that 
when I come to wipe them it is very 
little trouble. We housekeepers ought 
to study to save ourselves all the work 
we cap, there is plenty left then. 





BLACK CURRANTS. 


I am very fond of black currants, but 
I know a great many dislike them. 
When I was a girl in my teens, we had 
a family friend that disliked them so 
much that she could not endure even 
the smell of them. She came to spend 
the day with us, and it happened that 
my mother was making jelly of some. 
We could not get the lady to taste it. 
She told mother to throw the horrid 
stuff out of doors, and mother said 
she would get her to eat them before 
the day was over. “No, you won't,” 
she replied, “I will never taste the nas- 
ty things.” 

For dinner we had a pie made of 
black currants, made before our friend 
came. She was helped to the pie and 
ate several bits before anything was 
said. Mother asked how she liked the 
pie, and the answer was: “It is deli- 
cious.” She did not know what she 
was eating, and imagine her surprise 
when told it was made of those “hor- 
rid black currants.” Ever after that 
she was fond of them. 

Black currant jam and jelly are both 
excellent for colds, coughs, and sore 
throat. Make a drink of either the jam 
or jelly. To two large tablespoonfuls 
of this allow a pint of boiling water, 
and sweeten to taste. Drink this fre- 
quently, either hot or cold. Mother 
always kept it and I make it every 
year. 





BLACK CURRANT JAM. 

Take fine black currants that are 
perfectly ripe; pick them very clean; 
weigh them, and to each pound of fruit 
allow one pound of the best loaf sugar. 
Mash the currants, and break up the 
sugar. Then mix them together, and 
put them into a preserving kettle over 
a good fire; stir them often and skim 
them. The jam to be done in about 
three-quarters of an hour. Put warm 
into glasses, and lay on the top a white 
paper, cut exactly to fit the inside. 
Then tie on another of very thick white 
paper. If you have any fears about 
keeping, put in jars and seal. Keep in 
a cool, dry place. 

BLACK CURRANT JELLY. 

Strip from the stems some very ripe 
black currants, and mash them well. 
Put them into a preservingskettle with 
four large tablespoonfuls of water to 
each quart of currants; cover it closely, 
set over a moderate fire, and when the 
currants come to a boil take them from 
the fire, and squeeze through a jelly- 
bag. To each pint of juice allow three- 
quarters of a pound of best loaf sugar, 
and (having washed the kettle), put in 
the juice with the sugar, stir together 
till well mixed and dissolved, and then 
boil it ten minutes. The juice of black 
currants being very trick will come to 
a jelly very soon, and if boiled too long 
will be ropy. 

BLACK CURRANT PIE. 

This is baked in two crusts. Line a 
deep pie tin with rich pie crust. Bruise 
the currants a little before putting on 
the tin and mix with them two table- 
spoonfuls of water for each pie. Fill 
the pie tin full and strew over them 
@ small teacupful of powdered white 
sugar. Put on top crust, and bake as 
you would any fruit pie. It is good 
either hot or cold. When it is taken 
from the oven sprinkle some pulverized 
sugar over the top. 

Try it and see what a good pie it is. 

ILKA. 





STILL ANOTHER WAY OF MAKING 
BRE 





In a recent Household I noticed L. 
N. F. gave directions for making bread, 
and I thought I would send mine. 

After dinner I soak half a cake of 
yeast foam in about a half pint of 
warm water; then thicken with flour 
and let it rise. At night, when I am 
doing up the supper work, I scald a 
quart of fresh buttermilk, let it cool to 
the right heat, have ready the bread 
pan with sifted flour, sponge and beat 
it well adding about half a cup of sugar 
and a teaspoon of salt. Set away to 





rise. When light knead, then let rise 
again and then mold it into loaves. 
This makes very nice buns. At this 
time of the year, when potatoes are 
not very good this is a good way of 
making bread as none are required. 
This can be got out of the oven by 8 
o’clock, which is quite a help in hot 
weather. 

I have several tried recipes which I 
may send at some other time. 

Lapeer. MADAM C. 





SOMETHING FROM 
COUNTY. 


INGHAM 





I read so many good things in that 
most valuable paper The Michigan 
Farmer that I feel inclined to express 
my sentiments regarding some of the 
subjects. 

My heart just ached for the little 
ones I saw at church yesterday. They 
were heated and tired, and some cried, 
some slept, some played and made so 
much noise that the mothers were 
obliged to take them out-doors and 
wait until after services were over—and 
they were such tired mothers I won- 
dered if they did not wish they had 
stayed at home with their little ones. 
When I was raising my little ones I 
stayed at home with them until they 
were old enough to understand what 


was being said and be somewhat in- 
terested. Now I am grandma to three 
little ones—one a six months’ old baby 
—and I will gladly stay at home and 
take care of him rather than let him 
go to church and cry and worry him- 
self sick, besides disturbing every one 
in the room. 

IT hope every mother will profit by 
the advice of the sister who says keep 
the children at home nights. By doing 
this you may save yourselves trouble. 

I wonder how many of our readers 
have such a nice flower garden as we 
have. I wish you could see it, also our 
vegetable garden. Everything is grow- 
ing beautifully. Did you ever try 
sprinkling your flower beds with white- 
wash before the seeds are up, to keep 
the chickens awav? If not. trv it and 
see how nicely it works. although it 
may be too late for this year. You will 
be surprised to see biddy walk up and 
look at it and then walk away. 

IT have a spotted calla, large and 
thrifty. but it never blooms. Can any 
one tell me why? My four-year-old 
yucca does the same. What can I do 
for them? 

Who can tell where I can get the 
song, “The Bonnie Boys in Blue?” 

Why, there comes a lot of little chil- 
dren to see my flowers, and they will 


expect some to carry home with them,: 


too, so I must be excused for this time. 
Ingham Co. UNCLE MOSES’ WIFE. 





CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 


Brown Bread:—One-half cup molasses, 
two cups sour milk, one-half teaspoon 
of salt, one teaspoon soda, six good 
handfuls graham flour. Bake one hour 
and fifteen minutes. 

Cookies:—Two-thirds coffee cup of 
butter, one coffee cup of sugar, two 
beaten eggs, two tablespoons milk, two 
teaspoons baking powder. Mix with 
flour as soft as can be well rolled out. 

MRS. G. R. S. 

French Rolls:—One pint new milk 
scalded. Let cool and stir in one cup 
yeast and scant cup sugar. Sift two 
quarts flour and rub into it two table- 
spoons butter. Make a hole in the cen- 
ter of the flour and pour in the milk, 
cut with a biscuit cutter; put a little 
yeast and sugar. Let stand in a warm 
place till light; mix into a loaf; let rise 
again; rol) out as you would biscuits; 
piece of butter in each, roll over and 
pinch the edges together. Let rise 
again and bake. 

Cinnamon Rolls:—Three eggs well 
beaten, two cups brown sugar, one cup 
melted butter. Beat till light. Then 
add one cup sweet milk, three tea- 
spoons baking powder and flour enough 
to roll out. Roll about quarter of an 
inch thick and sprinkle with cinna- 
mon. Roll up as you would jelly cake, 
cut in thin slices, drop in sugar and 
bake as cookies. Delicious in the morn- 
ing with coffee. 

Soft Molasses Cookies:—One cup 
sugar, one cup molasses, one cup hot 
lard, one cup boiling water, one table- 
spoon soda, two teaspoons ginger, a lit- 
tle salt. Stir stiff and let rise over 
night. Roll out quite thick next morn- 
ing and bake. The older they get the 
better they are. 

Corn Meal Pudding:—One cup 
sugar, one egg, two cups buttermilk, 
two teaspoons soda, half of a nutmeg, 
a little salt. Stir as stiff as johnny 
cake, put in canned cherries and steam 


two hours. To be eaten with cream 
sauce, 

Black Layer Cake:—Two-thirds cup 
of sugar filled up with molasses, two 
eggs, half cup melted butter, half cup 
sweet milk, half teaspoon soda, half 
teaspoon each of allspice and cloves, 
one teaspoon cinnamon, one and a 
half cups flour. If you want fruit cake, 
add one and one-half cups seeded 


raisins and bake in loaf. 
L. N. F. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the Michigan Farmer. 


WISE WOMEN. 


Those Who Heed the First Symp- 
toms of Nervous Derangement. 





Special from Mrs. Pinkham. 

A dull, aching pain at the lower part 
of the back and a sensation of little 
rills of heat, or chills running down 
the spine, are symptoms of general 
womb derangement. 

If these symptoms are not accompa- 
nied by leucor- 
rhea, they are 
precursors 
of that 
weakness. 
It is worse 
than folly 
to neglect 
these symp- 
toms. Any wo- 
man of comt 
mon sense will 
take steps to 
cure herself. 

She will realize that 
her generative system , 
is in need of help, and 
that < good restorative medicine is 
a positive necessity. It must be a medi- 
cine with specific virtues, Asa friend, 
a woman friend, let me advise the use 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound. 

If your case has progressed so that a 
troublesome discharge is already es- 
tablished, do not delay, take the Veg- 
etable Compound aton ,soas te tone 
up your whdile nervcus system; you 
can get it at any reliable drug store. 
You ought also to use a local applica- 
tion, or else the corrosive discharge 
will set up an inflammation and iiard- 
ening of the parts. Mrs. Pinkham’s 
Sanative Wash is put up in packets at 
25 centseach. Torelieve this painful 
condition this Sanative Wash is worth 
its weight in gold. 

Mrs. GEORGE W. SHEPARD, Watervliet, 
N. Y., says: ‘‘I am glad to state that 
I am cured from the worst form of fe- 
male weakness. I was troubled very 
much with leucorrhea, bearing-down 
pains and backache. Before using 
Mrs. Pinkham’s Remedies it zeemed 
that I had no strength at all. I was 
in pain allover. I began to feel better 
after taking the first dose of Vegetable 
Compound. I have used five bottles, 
and I feel like a new woman. I know 
if other suffering women would only 
try it, it would help them.” 


FRE BICYCLES GIVEN AWAY, 
g SEWING MACHINES, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Gold Watches, 


100-Piece Decorated Dinner Sets an 
Beattiful Tea Sets. 
Mauy other valuable Sifts. Write for Premium List} 


FER oy 
The Old Reliabte Tea ouse, 
17 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 



















The Coast Line to MACKINAC 


AKE THE 





ae 


T CHICAGO 


New Steel Passenger Steamers. 


The Greatest Perfection yet attained 
in Boat Construction—Luxurious Equip- 
ment, Artistic Furnishing, Decoration and 
Efficient Service, insuring the highest 
degree of COMFORT; SPEED AND SAFETY 

Running between 
Cleveland. Detroit and Mackinac. 

LOW RATES to Picturesque Mackinac and re- 
turn, including meals and berths from Detroit or 
Cleveland. Send for illustrated pamphiet. Address 

Detroit, Mich. 





A. A. SCHANTZ, G. P. A., 
THE DETROIT & CLEVELAND STEAM N AV.CO, 
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be Markets. 


WHEAT. 


The market for the week closes dull 
and easy, with the range of values lower 
than a week ago. While rumors of crop 
shortage and the steady decline in the 
visible supply are strong bull arguments, 
the appearance of new southern wheat, 
and the yields in the south and south- 
west prevent any advance in prices. 
Spot wheat seems to be stronger than 
futures, owing to scarcity at interior 
points. We see nothing in the outlook 
which promises any immediate improve- 
ment in values. 

The following table exhibits the dally 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from June 10 to July 1, inclusive: 








No.1 No.2 No.3 
White. Red. Red. 
DED Wiscvccvcevens< 80 7%, 75 
< > --_ 80 75 
» 82 82 76 
ws 83 83 78 
wid 83 83 79 
- 8 82 73 
4 8214 8214 73 
wd 83 83 78 
ea 83 83 78 
246 83 8 73 
83 83 78 
” 83 8 78 
$i 8316 83 78 
” 81 81 78 
si 8114 81 78 
- 80 80 75 
- 79 79 74 
sid _ eee 77 77 72 
July Dbbbsinsesene . 7 7 73 


The following is a record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the on See 


I: acipecnnexchonsshon 054 67% 
RE cunvsscsexesueve 715% 68% 
ee aera 70% 68 68 
EE, <acbecesscondonose 703, 68 
CO. rr 7M, 6714 6714 
TRE, siccntsncccvesins 7 70 6714 
A dispatch from Mexico, Mo., says: “In 


this, Ralls, Pike, St. Charles, Montgom- 
ery, Marion and Warren counties, wheat 
is reported to be almost an entire fail- 
ure. It is also estimated that there will 
be a falling off over last year’s crop in 
this state of ahout 6,000,000 bu.” 

A London cable received this week says 
that the English wheat crop will be 2 
per cent short, and that shipments from 
Atlantic seaboard must average 2,960.000 
bu. weekly for the next six months for 
European necessities. We are inclined to 
doubt that the shortage will be as great 
as stated. 

Le Fermier estimates this season’s 
wheat crop in France at less than 276,- 
0,000 bu., compared with 340.000,000 bu. 
last year. This journal’s figures are usu- 
ally very conservative. 

Stocks of wheat the world over are 
lower than for many years. It is only 
modern methods of transportation which 
prevents a panic among consumers. The 
telegranh and steamshins enable supplies 
to be distributed so quickly at points of 
greatest shortage that no alarm is felt, 
and prices are kept abnormally low under 
existing conditions. 

Winter wheat harvesting made good 
progress the past week, weather condi- 
tions being favorable in most of the dis- 
tricts where the grain is ready for cut- 
ting. The line of harvest has advanced 
northward into central Kansas and Mis- 
sourl, into Kentucky, and the earlier 
sown “fields immfediately north of the 
Ohio river are ready for the reaper. Wet 
weather in Texas is said to have caused 
some of the grain in the shock to sprout. 

The Corn Trade News estimates that 
the farmers of the United Kingdom will 
earry over 4,000,010 bu wheat into the next 
harvest vear. It also estimates that the 
United States will have 135.000,000 bu. of 
wheat for export during the coming 12 
months. 

The Portuguese government has grant- 
ed permission to import an additional 2.- 
080.000 bu. of wheat before July 31. This 
will make a total importation of 5,200,000 
bu. for the crop year. Usually Portugal 
does not import wheat. 

An official of the Great Northern Rail- 
way says he can pay 55c for wheat as far 
east as Devil’s Lake, N. D., for export 
to Japan and China. The demand is suffi- 
cient to take 8,000,000 bu. during the com- 
ing crop year. The grain goes by the 
Japan-American line connecting with the 
Great Northern. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 








BUTTER. 

Receipts of butter have eased off a lit- 
tle this week, and there is a better mar- 
ket for really good table grades of both 
creamery and dairy. Still there has been 
no change in quotations, which rule as 
follows: Creamery, 14@15c; choice dairy, 
11@12c; fair to good, 9@10c; low grades, 
6@8&ce. There is little use shipping poor 
butter to this market, as the price it will 
bring cannot pay first cost of manufac- 
ture, to say nothing of freight, commis- 
sion and other expenses. It would pay 
better to feed the whole milk to hogs 
than to make butter, ship it to market, 
and receive 6 to 8 cents per pound less 
freights, commission, etc. 

The Chicago market has ruled moder- 
ately active during the week, with values 
practically the same as a week ago. 
There is nothing in sight which promises 
any improvement in prices at present, 
without the stoppage of oleo factories in 
Illinois exercises a more important influ- 
ence on the trade than is looked for by 
dealers. Quotations in the Chicago mar- 
ket on Thursday were as follows: Cream- 
eries—Extras, 14%c; firsts, 18%@l4c; sec- 
onds, 12@18c. Dairies—Extras, 12c; firsts, 
10@llc; seconds, 9c; packing stock, fresh, 


The New York market is steady, and on 
the best grades quite firm. Values are 
unchanged, however, so far as quotations 
are concerned. The nome demand is hard- 
ly as good as a week ago, but the export 
trade has been more active, and this, 
coupled with some shrinkage in receipts, 
gives the trade a firm tone. In its re- 
view of the market the N. Y. Tribune 
says: “The local consumptive demand 





has fallen off somewhat, but there have 
been larger purchases by speculative op- 
erators, and exporters have been on the 
market constantly securing desirable lots 
for present shipment as well as to hold 
against future orders. Receipts show 
some shrinkage, but are still running 
quite heavy. At times the market has 
shown so strong a tone that it looked as 
if some advance would be established, 
but buyers have opposed any thought of 
higher prices, and there has been no ma- 
terial change in the line of values. At the 
close fancy creamery is firm at 1l5c, and 
while that figure covers the ereat bulk of 
business, occasional sales of superlative 
quality are making a fraction higher.” 
Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: Creamery, Western ex- 
tras, per Ib., 15c: do firsts, 14c; do thirds 
to seconds, 11@13c: State, extra, lic; do 
thirds to firsts, 11@14c: State dairy, half- 
firkin tubs, extras, 14c; do Welsh _ tubs, 
fancy, 13%@14c; dairy tubs, thirds to 
firsts, 10@13c: do tins, etc., 10@13c; imita- 
tion creamery, fancy, 12@12%c; do sec- 
onds to firsts, 9%4@lic; factory, extras, 
10%4ec: do firsts, 10c; do thirds to seconds, 
TU,@9c. 

At Utica on Monday last 48 packages of 
creamerv sold on the Board at 15%@16%4c 
ner lb. Last weck the range was 15@16%c. 
On the corresponding day a year ago 
creamery sold at 1l6c. 

At Little Falls on Monday last 26 pack- 
ages of dairv were sold at 15@16e. the 
bulk at the former nrice. Last week the 
range was 12@15e. For the corresnonding 
dav a vear ago dairy sold at 14@15e. 

On Mondev last at Elgin, 249 tubs were 
sold, all at 1414c per Ib. 





CHEESP. 

The cheese market is not In as good 
shane as a week ago. Tt has weakened 
at the east as well as at the west. and 
the range of quotations shows a general 
decline at all points. excent in our local 
market. where the best full cream State 
still sells at 7i4e, but with a limited de- 
mand. We look for an increase in the 
make of cheese this season in most of 
the dairy states, owing to the low prices 
ruling for butter. 

The Chicago market is quiet, with 
prices somewhat lower than a week ago. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: Young Americas, 8@ 
Sl,e: twins, 74,@74c: cheddars, 714c; Swiss, 
8@9%c: limburger, 6@8e: brick, 6@8i4c. 

The New York market has declined dur- 
ing the week. and this has affected all in- 
terior markets in that state. The Tribune 
says of the market: “Supplies have 
shown a further large increase the last 
week, and with discouraging advices from 
the other side and weaker cable the de 
mand from exporters has been cautious 
and prices have ruled weak and declin- 
ing. At the close 8c is the extreme top 
price for fancy large full cream cheese, 
either white or colored, and that price 
has been shaded %e in some instances. 
Small size full cream has continued in 
liberal supply and accumulating, with 
sales almost impossible except by cutting 
prices down to a figure that would at- 
tract exporters, and large lots have sold 
from 7@7%c, and at the close 7c is the 
extreme, with strictly fancy offered in 
lines at 74c.”” Quotations in that market 
on Thursday were as follows: State, full 
cream, large, fancy, colored or white, 
1%@8c; do choice, 74@7%; do fair to good, 
6%@74c; do common, 6@6%c; do small, 
colored or white, fancy, 7T4@7%c; do 
choice, 7c; do fair to good, 64%@6%c; light 
skims, choice, 6c; part skims, choice, 54@ 
5%c; do good to prime, 4%@5%4c; do com- 
mon to fair, 3@4c; full skims, 2@3c. 

At the Utica Board on Monday 17,587 
boxes sold at a range of 73%@7%c, nearly 
all at 7%@74c; 1,730 boxes small at 7@74c 
per Ib. Last week the range was 7%4@ 
8c, and on the corresponding date a year 
ago it was 64@6%c. 

At Little Falls on Monday 5,987 boxes 
were sold at a range of 6%@7%c. The 
previous Monday 7,025 boxes were sold at 
a range of 7@8c. On the same day last 
year 5,015 boxes were sold at a range of 
64@6%4c. 

At Liverpool on Thursday the finest 
white and colored American cheese were 
quoted at 42s. 6d. per cwt.; a week ago 
the quotations were 44s. per cwt., show- 
ing a decline of 1s. 6d. per cwt. during the 
week. This decline had an important in- 
fluence in weakening prices on this side 
of the Atlantic. 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 





Detroit, July 1, 1897. 
FLOUR—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 





SED cchbuscinwkscnends beeen «++ -$4.25@ 4.50 
SEER Lineasnbcanwosens 4.00.. 4.25 
Patent Michigan ... 4.75.. 5.00 
iinbtndhawe wow Since 2.50@ 2.75 
ee ne 3.507 3.60 
CORN—No. 2, 26%c; No. 8, 26%4c; No. 2 
Market 


—* 27144c; No. 3 yellow, 27c. 


rm. 
OATS—Quoted as follows: No. 2 white, 
22%4c; No. 3 white, 21%4c; light mixed, 22c, 
RYE—Quoted 35c per bu. for No. 2, 
OW ARLEY—Quoted 
Y—Quoted at from 
100 lbs. cronalbeins 
FEED—Bran and coarse middlings, $10; 
fine middlings, $11; coarse cornmeal, $11; 
corn and oat chop, $10; cracked corn, $11 


per ton. 

POTATOES—Old quoted at from 20@30c 
per bu. Very poor demand, as new south- 
erns are coming forward in large 
amounts. 

BEANS—Quoted at 62@65c per bu for 
hand picked in car lots; unpicked, 40@50c 
per bu. At New York quotations on 
Thursday were as follows: Marrow per 
bu, _$1@1.17%4; medium, 774%@82%c; pea, 
T7%2@s82¥ec; red kidney, $1.30@1.7744; white 
kidney, choice, $1.30@1.35. 

BU'r'TER.—Quoted as follows: Creamery 
l4q@ldc; best dairy, 11@12c; iair to good, 
a a low grade, 6@8c. Market quiet but 

CHEESE.—New Michigan full 

EGGS.—Strictly: fresh sellin | 
10c per doz. si snide: 
Pag ctype - $2.50@4.00 per bbl. 
¢ ommon to good; choice, $4.75@5.00. 
fw Bg demand. — 

ID APPLES.—Sun-dried, 2c; = 
orated, 4%@5c per Ib, Pere 


cream, 





MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at 85@90c per 
gallon for pure. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Quoted at 7@9c per 
lb. for Michigan, and 9@10c for Ohio. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 11@12c in sections 
for white, and 9@10c for dark comb; ex- 
tracted, 5@6c per Ib. At Chicago it is 
quoted as follows: White clover, choice, 
11@12%4c: imperfect comb, 7@9c. 

COFFEE—City prices are: Rio, roast- 
ing, 15c; fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; prime, 20c; 
choice, 22@28c; fancy, 24c: Maracaibo, 
roasted, 25c; Santos, roasted, 24c; Mocha, 
roasted. 29¢; Java, 

HARDWARE—Wire nails, $1.55; steel 
cut, nails, $1.55 per cwt, new card; axes, 
single bit, bronze, $5; double b't, bronze, 
$8.50; single bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, 


solid steel, per doz.; bar iron, 
$1.40; carriage bolts, 75 per cent off 
list; tire bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off 


list; painted barber wide, $1.65; galvanized 
do, $1.95 per cwt;. single and double 
strength glass. 70 per cent off list; sheet 
iron, No. 2%, $2.50 per cwt; galvanized, 75 
and 10 per cent off list; No 1 annealed 
wire, $1.40 rates. 

OILS—Raw linseed, 32c; boiled linseed, 
34c per gal, less Ic for cash in ten days; 
extra lard oil, 42c; No 1 lard oll, 38c; wa- 
ter white kerosene, line, 8%: fancy grade, 
11%4c; deodorized stove gasoline, 7%c; tur- 
pentine, 32%c per gal in bbl lots; in less 
quantities, 38@40c per gal. 

AY AND STRAW-—Baled hay quoted 
as follows: No. 1 timothy, $10.50 per ton; 
No. 2, $9@9.50. Loose hay—Good Timothv, 
$9@10; ordinary to fair timothy, $8@9; 
mixed clover and timothy. $89: clover. 
first crop, $6.50@8; second crop, $5@6. Loose 
oat straw, $4@5.50 per ton; baled, $4.50; 
baled wheat straw, $4.50; oat straw, $4.50; 
rye straw. $5.25. 

HIDES—No 1 green, 6c; No 1 cured, 7c: 
No 2 green, 5c; No 2 cured. 6c; No 1 cured 
calf, 7c; No 2 cured calf, 544c; No 1 green 
calf, 7c; No 2 green calf, 5%c per 1b; sheep- 
skins, 60@80c each. 

POULTRY—Live quoted as _ follows: 
Spring chickens, per Ib, 10@l11c; fowls, 
7@8%c; old roosters, 4@5c; turkeys, light- 
weights, 9@10c; ducks, 9@10c. At Chicago 
quotations are as follows: Turkeys, 6@7c; 
chickens, hens, 7c; ducks, 6@6%c; geese, 


per doz., $3.50@5.00. 
a goose, $150@1 75 per %- 
qt ca 


se. 
HUCKLEBERRIES—$2 0@2 75 per 24-qt 


case. 

PINEAPPLES—Florida, $3@3 2 per case 
of 24 to 36. 

CHERRIES—Sweet, $2 50@3 per bu; sour, 
9c per 16-qt case. 

STRAWBERRIES—Good stock, 40@60c 
for %-bu cases; $1 75@3 per 2-bu stand. 

DRESSED VEAL—Quoted at 6@7c for or- 
won to good carcasses, and 74%@8c for 
ancy. 

PROVISIONS—Mess pork, $8 % per bbl; 
short cut mess, $9 50; short clear, $8 50; 
compound lard, 4c; family lard, 4%4c; ket- 
tle lard, 51%4c; smoked hams, 9@9%c; ba- 
con, 74@7%c; shoulders, 64c; picnic hams, 
7c; extra mess beef, $7; plate beef, $7 75. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Miehigan Central Stock Yards. 
Detroit, Mich., July 1, 1897. 

CATTLE. 


Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 
622 head as compared to 240 one week ago; 
of fair average quality. Market opened ac- 
tive at strong last Friday’s prices, but at 
the close common were rather slow and 
weak. We quote good butcher steers, av 
1,025 to 1,250 Ibs, $4.20@4.50; 800 to 1,000 Ibs, 
3.75@4.15; steers and heifers, $3.75@4.90: 
good mixed butchers and fat cows, $3.25@ 
3.65; fair to good, $2.65@3.15; common to 
fair, $2.00@2.60; bulls. $2.50@3.00; stockers. 
3.00@3.65; feeders, $3.75@4.15; fat oxen, $3.50 
@4.00: veal calves, receipts 140, one week 
ago. 79; active and 25c higher; sales at $5.00 
@6.00 per 100 Ibs. There is a good demand 
for good to choice milch cows and spring- 
ers, very few here; common rather slow: 
sales at prices rang'ng from $25.00@43.00 
each, mostly $28.00@38.00. 

Glen sold Black 15 fair butcher steers 
and heifers av 818 at $3.85, and 5 feeders to 
Sullivan av 864 at $3.85. 

Sharp sold Caplis & Co 2 bulls av 980 at 
$2.50, 5 mixed butchers av 826 at $3.50, and 
4 steers av 980 at $4.00. 

Glen sold Sullivan a bull av 630 at $2.75, 
and 10 fair butcher cows av 102 at $2.75. 

Thorburn sold Mich Beef Co 5 fat cows 
av 1162 at $3.00, and 4 steers av 1032 at $4.00. 

Bunnell sold Caplis & Co 9 fat cows av 
1035 at $3.15. 

Messer sold same 8 mixed butcher av 840 
at $3.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 29 steers 
and heifers av 783 at $3.75, and 3 cows av 
1155 at $2.75. 

McLaren sold Caplis & Co a canner av 
1070 at $2.00, and a cow av 1070 at $2.60. 

Granger sold Mich Beef Co 4 fair butch- 
er cows av 1033 at $2.85. 

Spicer & Msold Kammen 4 light butchers 
av 555 at $3.25, and 4 do av 490 at $3.00; 3 
bulls to Cross av 600 at $2.60, 4 do av 420 
at $2.60, 20 stockers av 485 at $3.30, 7 do av 
671 at $3.60, a feeder av 950 at $3.90, and a 
cow av 830 at $2.50. 

Winkler sold Black 2 steers av 940 at 
pny and 9 steers to Sullivan av 1034 at 


$4.20. 
° _laaaaa sold Cross 3 mixed av 640 at 


Irwin sold Sullivan 12 steers and i 
av 862 at $3.75. soaeabins 
raced sold Cross 7 stockers av 682 at 


Roe & Holmes sold same 2 bulls av 420 
at $2.75, 2 do av 715 at $2.75, and 6 stockers 
av 725 at $3.40; to Mich Beef Co 8 mixed 
butchers av 1105 at $3.35, 2 steers av 1030 
at $4.25, a cow av 1200 at $2.50, 1 do av 1000 
at $3.00, 8 steers av 1006 at $4.00, 4 mixed 
butchers av_ 955 at $3.65, 2 cows av 895 at 
$2.75, and 1 do av 890 at $2.50. 

Oversmith sold Schleizher 12 mixed 
butchers av 740 at $3.55. 

Thompson sold Cross 21 steers and heif- 
ers av 930 at $3.70. 

Spicer & M sold to Sullivan 3 fat cows 
av 1123 at $3.25, 2 fat oxen av 1800 at $4.00, 
oF Brot gp I at $4.35; to Black 2 
at heifers av at $3.75, an 
= at ha #8 conieneceniesed 

oe & Holmes sold Cook & Fry 8 mixed 
butchers av 683 at $3.00; to Greas > bulls av 
400 at $2.60, 3 stockers av 516 at $3.25, and 2 
bulls av 425 at $2.75; to Mich Beef Co 7 
mixed butchers av 954 at $3.50, and a bull 
av 1180 at $2.60; to Cross 4 stockers av 640 
at $3.25, 1 do av 450 at $3.25, a bull av 600 


at $3.00, 4 steers av 712 at “3.40, and a bull 
av 580 at $2.50. 

York sold Sullivan 3 bulls av 960 at $2.75 
and 7 mixed av 768 at $3.40; to Black 16 
mixed butchers av 982 at $3.40. 

Weeks sold Mich Beef Co 20 mixed 
butchers av 703 at $3.35, and 4 bulls av 690 
at $2.50. 

Clark & B sold Caplis & Co 4 mixed 
butchers av 1017 at $8.30, 4 do av 760 at 
$3.50, 3 do av €10 at $3.50, and 10 do av 820 
at $3.35. 

Ansty sold Cross 3 stockers av 673 at 
$3.50, 2 bulls av 615 at $2.50, and a cow ay 
860 at $3.00. 

Weitzel sold Mich Beef Co 12 mixed 
butchers av 740 at $3.25. 

Townsend sold Fitzpatrick 7 cows av 
992 at $3.00, and 18 mixed butchers ay 82 
at $3.50. 

White sold Sullivan 2 pulls av 925 at 
$2.50, and 20 stockers av 608 at $3.35. 

Spicer & M sold Cross 2 cows av 910 at 
$2.50, 5 stockers av 602 at $3.30, 5 mixed av 
490 at $3.00. 6 bulls av 536 at $2.60, and 15 
mixed av 500 at $3.00. 

McLaren sold Black 3 fat heifers av 1233 
at $4.00, and 3 fat cows av 1176 at $3.25. 

Oversmith sold same 2 do av 1110 at $3.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 25 
steers and heifers av 826 at $3.80, and 25 
steers av 1030 at $4.20. 

Baughman sold Cross 16 stockers av 656 
at $3.35, and 3 cows av 760 at $2.50. 

Carman sold Black a fat cow av 1300 at 
$3.50, and 3 do av 1000 at $3.00. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Thursday’s receipts of sheep and lambs 
numbered 819 head, as compared with 204 
one week ago. There is no change to 
note in quality; market active: all sold 
early at about last week’s prices. Range: 
Lambs, $5@5.70; yearlings, $4@4.35; fair to 
good mixed butchers, $3@4.25; good mixed 
lots, $4@4.50. 

L Carman sold Young 17 lambs av 64 
at $5.50 

Clark & B sold Fitzpatrick 26 mixed av 
91 at $4.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 22 mixed 
av 69 at $3.25. 

Rook sold Loosemoore 18 mixed av 61 at 


York sold Fitzpatrick 46 most lambs av 
52 at $4.50. 

Weitzel sold Mich Beef Co 14 fair butch- 
ers av 111 at $3. 

Coates sold Fitzpatrick 47 most lambs 
av’ 70, at $5. 

Vanbuskirk sold same 37 mixed av 80 at 


50. 

Haley sold same 48 lambs av 66 at $5.70 
and 33 fat butchers av 101 at $3.50. 

Thorburn sold Loosemore 42 mixed av 


at $3. 
Johnston sold Mich Beef Co 2 lambs 
av 70 at $5.50 and’ 42 mixed av 117 at $4.25. 
Stevens sold same 20 lambs av 55 at $5.50 
Ss sold Monoghan 16 lambs av 62 


a 25. 

Clark & B sold R S Webb 31 mixed av 
83 at $4.70. 

HOGS. 

Receipts of hogs Thursday, 4,795; from 
the west direct to packers, 2,058; on sale, 
2,737; one week ago, 1,886. Market active 
at prices ranging from $3.50 to $3.60, bulk 
at $3.50; stags 1-3 off; roughs, $2.75 to $3; 
pigs, $3.60 to $3.75; 10 to 15¢c higher on 
small lots. 

Ansty sold R S Webb 68 av 158 at $3.50. 

Robb sold same 67 av 172 at $3.60. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
you saw their advertisement in the MICHIGAN 


FARMER. 
VEGETABLES 


FRUIT PRODUCE 


We receive and eell, in car loads or smaller lots, 
all Products of the GARDEN, ORCHARD, DAI- 
RY, HENNERY and FARM. Market Reports, 
References, etc., free upon application. Address 
No. 611 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, Penn’a. 


SOMERS, BROTHER & Co. 


Established 1866. 
HIRAM WALTZ. 


SWOPE, HUCH ES, JOHN BENSTEAD. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


LIvé Sock Commission Merchants, 


o. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, New York. 


Northern Grown Crimson Clover Seed for Sale. 
Limited quantity at $3 per bu. f. o. b. here. New 
sacks 15c each, or free with two‘or more bushels. 
A. L. BRADFORD, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


HAY-STRAW-HAY 


We want to BUY 50 CAR LOADS, and will 
pay mignon Cash Price. Write to us. 
OHN L. DEXTER & CO., Detroit. 


























JOHN HUGHES. 














FARMS Do you wish to buy or sell one? I have 
¥* a number of farms taken on mortgages 
that I will sell cheap and on easy terms at 6 per 
cent. As Ihave a large enquiry from various sec- 
tions, I am also on the look out for farms that can 
be bought cheap. Send for printed list. EK. W. 
ABBOTT, 10 Whitney Opera Block, Detroit, Mich. 
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Bunnell sold same 35 av 209 at $3.60. 
Coates sold same 94 av 154 at $3 
Glenn sold same 47 av 187 at $3.52 1-2. 
Clark & B sold same 31 av 19% at $3. 
Hoover sold Sullivan 69 av 149 at $3.50. 
Vanbuskirk sold same 9% av 171 at $3.60. 
Sharp sold same 38 av 181 at $3.50. 
Carman sold same 55 av 107 at $3.50. 
Kna sold Parker, Webb & Co 112 av 

178 at $3.50. 

White sold Farnum 19 av 163 at $3.55. 

Joe McMullen sold Hammond, S & Co 8% 
av 140 at $3.50. 

Thorburn sold same 68 av 215 and 12 av 
140 at $3.50. 

Oversmith sold same 99 av 190 at $3.50. 

Stott sold same 63 av 196 at $3.50. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 70 av 200, 67 
av 172, 61 av 196, 29 av 173, 42 av 219, 18 av 
214, 81 av 180, 46 av 211, 55 av 185, 42 av 152, 
83 av, 188, 60 av 203, and 28 av 144 all at 


$3.50. 
Taggart sold same 65 av 198 at $3.50. 
Thompson sold Parker, W & Co 31 av 
200 at $3.50. 
Weitzel sold same 34 av 192 at $3.50. 
York sold same 106 av 196 at $3.50. 
Townsend sold same 127 av 206 at $3.50. 
Wilson sold same 20 av 211 at 3.50. 
Spicer & M sold same 58 av 220, 44 av 
217, 30 av 177 and 12 av 217 all at $3.50. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 
East Buffalo, July 1, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts of vattle on Monday 
last were 4,422, as compared with 5,928 for 
the same day the previous week, and 
shipments were 3,366, as compared with 
5,016 for the same day the previous week. 
The market this week has ruled steady 
for butchers’ cattle and feeding stock, at 
full strong prices with last week, while 
heavy steers, common and thin grassy 
stock, are a little lower and dull. The 
demand is largely for medium weight 
well finished steers, heifers and cows. At 
the close on Wednesday quotations were 
as follows: 

Export and shipping steers.—Prime to 
extra choice finished steers 1,250 to 1,400 
lbs., $4.75@4.90; prime to choice steers, 1,200 
to 1,400 lbs., $4.50@4.60; good to choice fat 
steers 1,200 to 1,400 Ilbs., $4.50@4.65; good 
choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., $4.35@ 
4.50; good to choice fat smooth steers, 1,100 
to 1,200 lbs., $4.15@4.25; green coarse and 
rough fat steers, 1,100 to 1,400 lbs., $3.40@ 


Butchers native cattle-—Fat smooth dry 
fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs., $4.25@4.35; fat 
smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 
Ibs., $4.10@4.20; green steers thin to half 
fattened, 1,000 to 1,400 lbs., $3.50@4.00; fair 
to good steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs., $3.60@4.00; 
choice smooth fat heifers, $4.10@4.40; fair 
to good fat heifers, $3.65@4.00; light thin 
half fat heifers, $2.85@3.50; fair to good 
mixed butchers stock fat and smooth, 
$3.35@3.8; mixed lots fair to good quality 
fat cows and heifers, $2.65@3.50; good 
smooth well fattened butcher cows, $3.00@ 
3.85; fair to good butcher cows, $3.00@3.40; 
common old cows, $2.25@2.75; common to 
fair lots, mixed cows, heifers, and thin 
steers half fattened, $2.65@3.40. 

Native stockers, feeders, bulls and oxen. 
—Feeding steers, good style weight and 
quality, $3.85@4.00; feeding steers common 
to only fair, $3.50@3.75; good quality year- 
ling stock steers, $3.85@4.10; stock heifers, 
common to choice, $3.10@3.40; stock steers 
cull grades and throw outs, $3.25@3.50; ex- 
port weight bulls, fat and smooth, $3.50@ 
3.75; good fat smooth butchers bulis, $3.25 
@3.50; fair to good sausage bulls, $3.00@3.35; 
thin old and common bulls, $2.25@2.75; 
stock bulls, $2.50@3.00; fat smooth young 
oxen, to good lots fit for export, $3.85@4.35; 
fair to fairly good partly fattened young 
oxen, $3.60@3.85; old common and poor 
oxen, $2.15@3.50. 

Veal calves.—Veals prime to extra, $5.50 
@6.00; veals good to choice, $5.00@5.25; veal 
calves common to fair, $4.00@4.75; heavy 


| tea and buttermilk calves as to quality, 
$2.50@3.50. 

Milch cows.—Milkers, strictly fancy, 
$30.00@40.00; milkers, good to choice, $22.0@ 
$28.00; milkers, poor to fair, $16.00@20.00; 
springers, strictly fancy, $26.00@38.00; 
springers, fair to good quality, $20.0@ 
25.00; common milkers and springers, $14.00 
@16.00; old rimmer cows, $8.00@12.00. 

On Thursday the market ruled quiet, 
steady and unchanged. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts Monday 
were 8,000 as compared with 9,800 the pre- 
vious Monday; shipments were 5,800 as 
compared with 6,200 same day the pre- 
vious week. The market shows great im- 
provement since a week ago, except on 
heavy sheep, for which there is no de- 
mand at present. Since Monday values 
have held steady, with very light receipts 
and a limited demand. Quotations at the 
close on Wednesday were as follows: 

Native yearling lambs.—Fancy handy, 76 
to 80 lbs., $4.25@4.50; good to fancy selec- 
tions, $4.50@4.65; fair to good, 65 to 70 lbs., 
$3.75@4.00; common to good culls, $3.2%@ 
3.50; export lambs, 9 to 110 lbs., $4.00@4.25. 

Spring lambs.—Good to extra _ choice, 
$5.75@6.25; fair to good, $5.25@5.50; culls 
and common, $4.50@5.00. 

Native clipped sheep.—Prime to fancy 
wethers, $4.00@4.25; good to choice handy 
sheep, $3.75@4.00; common to tair, $3.25@ 
3.50; culls and common, $2.25@3.00; good 
to extra heavy export clipped mixed 
sheep to prime wethers, $3.75@4.65. 

Thursday the sheep market ruled firm 
to higher, with top yearling lambs sell- 
ing at $5; good to choice spring lambs, 
$.50@6; sheep, $4@4.30. There is little de- 
mand for export. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 21,780, as compared with 29,160 for the 
same day the previous week; and ship- 
ments were 15,820 as compared with 19,440 
for the same day the previous week. Since 
Monday the market has become stronger 
for yorkers, steady for medium and 
héavy weights, and active for light pigs. 
As compared with a week ago values are 
25@30e higher on yorkers, and 10@lic on 
medium and heavy weights. At the close 
on Wednesday quotations were as fol- 
lcws: Good to choice light medium grades, 
160 to 180 Ibs., $3.90@3.95; good to choice 
pigs and light yorkers, 125 to 150 lbs, $3.95@ 
4.00; mixed packing grades, 185 to 200 lbs., 
$3.75@3.80; fair to best medium weight, 210 
to 260 lbs., $3.65; good to prime heavy hogs 
of 270 to 300 lbs., $3.65; rough common to 
good, $3.00@3.25; stags cor non to good, 
$2.25@2.75; pigs light 105 to 120 lbs. good to 
prime corn fed lots, $3.95@4.00; pigs, thin to 
fair light weight of 70 to 100 lbs., $3.65@3.75; 
pigs, skips and common light and unde- 
sirable lots, $3.25@3.50. 

The hog market declined 5c on Thurs- 
day on mediums, and 26c on light weights. 
Sales were at the following range: Medi- 
ums and mixed, $3.65; pigs and yorkers, 
$8.70. <All offered were sold. 


CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, July 1, 1897. 

Cattle.—The receipts for last week were 
43,070 against 51,090 for the previous week, 
and 48,947 for the corresponding week in 
1896. Up to and including Wednesday of 
this week the receipts have been 30,848, as 
compared with 32,713 for the same days 
last week, a decrease of about 2,000 head. 
On Monday the market opened with 
slightly increased receipts, but trade was 
active at better prices than at the close 
of the week. Later the gain was lost, 
and values closed at about the same 
range as last Friday, and 20@25c lower 
than the previous Monday. For extra 
steers $5 was the highest price paid. 
Really choice steers were scarce, the best 
being of the coarse fat order, and not 
showing either fine breeding or careful 
feeding. Since Monday the market has 





held about steady, with trade fairly ac- 
tive. Extra steers have sold at a range of 





$4.85@5.00;choice, $4.60@4.80; fair to good, 


$4.35@4.55; common to fair, $3.50@4.30; 
heifers, $3.50@4.40; cows, $2@4.10; bulls, 
$2.50@3.50; few stockers on sale. Veal 


calves were scarce and strong, ranging 
from $4.50 to $6.25 per cwt. 

Thursday’s estimated receipts of cattle 
were 7,000 head. The market was strong 
to 10c higher. Steer cattle sold at a range 
of $3.80@5.15; cows and heifers, $2@4.25; 
Texas steers, $2.80@4.15; stockers and feed- 
ers, $3.30@4.20. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts for the 
past week were 564,050 as compared with 
59,583 the previous week, and 70,339 for the 
corresponding week in 1896. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week re- 
ceipts have been 42,390, as compared with 
82,026 for the same days last week, an in- 
crease of about 10,000 head. Under in- 
creased receipts Monday the market was 
somewhat demoralized, especially on 
spring lambs, which comprised the bulk 
of the receipts, and they declined 25q@c 
per hundred. Some Kentucky entire 
spring lambs averaging 80 sold down to 
$4.75, and the very best springers at $5@ 
6.25. A few odds and ends of full-grown 
native lambs sold at $4@425. Native 
sheep, $3.75@4.25; western clipped sheep, 
$3.25@3.65; Texas clipped sheep, $3.05. 
There were three or four doubles of wool- 
ed Colorado lambs on the market for 
which salesmen were asking $5, with $4.75 
bid. Since Monday the market has be- 
come steadier, and on Wednesday prices 
on sheep ruled steady to strong, and 
spring lambs were a trifle higher than 
on Monday. The general market closed 
steady, with about everything sold. ‘The 
range of prices was as follows: Culls and 
common native sheep, $38.26@3.75; some- 
thing better, $4.25@4.75; native lambs, in- 
cluding culls and entire lots, $3.75w4.5u; 
spring lambs, 3$5@5.30; culls and entire 
lots, $3.75@4.609; western sheep, $3.25@3.50; 
Mexicans, $8.85; Mexican iambs, $4.10; 
clipped western lambs, $4.50@4.65; in fleece, 
$4.80. a « 
On Thursday the receipts of sheep were 
estimated at 12,000 head. The market 
ruled strong, but at unchanged prices. 

Hogs.—The receipts for last week were 
174,147 against 206,696 for the previous 
week, and 169,096 for the corresponding 
week in 1896. Up to and including Wed- 
nesday of this week, receipts have been 
106,857, as compared with 99,291 for the 
same days last week, an increase of over 
6,000 as compared with the same days last 
week. Business opened up active on Mon- 
day, with about a nickel advance on all 
Classes of hogs as compared with the 
close of the week. Packers took the bulk 
of the offerings, as shippers considered 
prices too high to allow them to operate. 
The market closed steady, with all the 
light hogs solid. Prices closed at the fol- 
lowing range: Rough and common 
packers, $3.10@3.20; prime heavy packers 
and good mixed, $3.40@3.45; prime me- 
dium and butcher weights, $3.45@3.50; 
prime light, $3.50@3.55. Since Monday the 
market has ruled quieter, and on Wed- 
nesday there was a drop in prices of 
about 5c per hundred. At the decline, 
however, prices were higher than a week 
ago. Quite a number were left in the 
pens unsold. Closing prices were as fol- 
lows: Rough and common, $8.05@3.10; 
prime heavy packers and good mixed, 
$3.45@3.50; prime mediums and butcher 
= $3.50@3.55; prime light, $3.524@ 


Receipts of hogs on Thursday were es- 
timated at £2,000 head. The market ruled 
fairly active but at a decline. Light sold 
at $3.40@3.55; mixed, $3.35@3.50; heavy, $3.10 
@3.47 1-2; rough, $3.10@3.35. 





It is altogether likely that the Cana- 
dian government will put a stop to the 
continuous racing carried on at Wind- 
sor, across from Detroit. It is a public 


scandal, and draws a very undesirable 
class of people to that place. It sim- 
ply provides a place for gamblers and 
sharpers to ply their vocation, and is 
of no service whatever to the breeding 
interests of the country. 


ONION CUTWORMS. 





The onion grower will be especially 
interested in a bulletin issued by the 
N. Y. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The bulletin says that the ravages of 
these worms have caused great alarm 
among the market gardeners and onion 
growers of southeastern New York; for 
in 1895 they did much damage, and in 
1896 seriously affected the yield of 
nearly all vegetables in that section 
and destroyed about 46 per cent of the 
onion crop. They are usually present 
in greater or less numbers wherever 
succulent crops are grown, and their 
injuries are regarded as a matter of 
course and disregarded; but such 
wholesale distribution called for decid- 
ed efforts toward their repression. One 
of the station entomologists began 
work in 1895 to determine the life his- 
tory of the pests and to develop a suc- 
cessful plan for checking their ravages. 

It was found that most of the damage 
was done by the dark-sided cutworm 
(Carneades messoria), one of the climb- 
ing cutworms. The bulletin discusses 
at some length the obscure points in 
the life history of the insect, and lo- 
cates quite definitely each stage of de- 
velopment, though there still remains 
doubt as to some details. 

There is but one brood per year, the 
young worms appearing in the spring 
upon the grass and weeds which line 
the fences and ditches and waste spots 
about the fields, 

From these neglected or uncultivated 
places the worms advance to attack the 
young onions, and so spread over the 
fields by degrees, though often quickly. 
An opportunity is thus given to stay 
their progress by putting across their 
line of march a barrier of poisoned 
food; and this plan was successfully 
used by the station. 

Spraying the young onions with a 
poisoned resin lime mixture, sprinkling 
the worms while at work with kero- 
sene emulsion, and the use of poisoned 
green or moistened baits proved inef- 
fectual or had some serious objections; 
but the dry bait of bran and middlings 
and Paris green was easily applied by 
means of the onion seed drill, was 
eaten readily by the worms, and was 
deadly in its effects. 

The bulletin gives illustrations of the 
work of the worms upon _ different 
classes of soils and in different parts 
of the fields, discusses in a concise 
manner the various experiments, and 
gives careful directions for preparation 





and distribution of the poisoned food. 
























PLANO MAKES LARGEST DELIVERY OF HARVESTING MACHINERY EV 


A MILE LONC. 
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Set 
MADE IN THE 


UNITED 


FARMERS STAMPEDE to the PLANO’S FAMOUS JONES LEVER BINDER and CHAIN DRIVE MOWER. 


"ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THREE FARMERS LOAD THEIR WACONS WITH THEM, FORMING A PROCESSION 





yee 
STATES. 





Below we quote from the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Daily Herald of June 13th, a report of one of the most wonderful deliveries of harvesting machinery to farmers, ever made injthe United States, as shown 


in illustration herewith. This is only one of the many similar deliveries the Plano Mfg. Company is having this year. Its famous Jones Lever Binder, with Lever Power, simple five-part Knotter, and 
other noteworthy modern improvements, is attracting more than ordinary attention in agricultural circles, and is having a boom among farmers which is nothing short of a stampede. 

Speaking of this colossal demonstration the Herald says: ; P . . ; ; ‘ 
K—y''The largest crowd ever seen in Caledonia was attracted there yesterday to witness a public delivery of Light Running Plano Binders and Mowers to Kent county farmers by the Plano local agent, 
Mr..J. E. Kennedy,{who is well known in the implement business. The town was gaily decorated in stars and stripes and flying banners, and presented the appearance.ofjan old-fashioned Fourth of July 
celebration. The streets were vacated by the village authorities, and a procession of Farmers’ wagons, loaded with Plano machines, fully a mile long, headed by a brass band, formed for a parade and was 
photographed. c One hundred and fifty-three Plano machines were loaded into farmers’ wagons from a special train which stood on the side track. The event drew farmers from the surrounding country 


fora Sodias of twenty-five miles, and it is said to have been the largest public delivery.of harvesting machinery ever made by any company, aggregating a value of pearly twenty thousand dollars, A free 
dinner was served to the farmers, and it was a day of general jollification.”’ 
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Horticultural. 


KITCHEN GARDENS. 





subject as one deserving of more atten- 





THD ONION MAGGOT. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer: 
Enclosed you will find some onions 


that I suppose are infested with what 
is known as the onion maggot, as you 
will see by examination that the mag- 
got enters the onion at the roots, and 
works its way up. In some onions I 
have found as many as six, of all sizes, 
from % of an inch up to % inch in 
length. It is quite evident that the 
eggs which produce the maggot are 
laid in the fall, as some of the old 
onions that were plowed down last 
fall six or seven inches deep, which 
came up this spring, are also infested. 
My onion ground is muck that has 
been tilled for over twenty years, but 
has been sown to onions the last four 
years. 

Since I have begun to raise onions 
I have in the fall manured extra 
heavy—45 or 50 loads of well rotted 
manure per acre. On one side of my 
onion ground is a little patch of marl 
mixed with muck; that is where I find 
the maggot. In the pure muck I find 
scarcely any. I raised some early cab- 
bage on the same ground and they 
were also infested. 

How does the maggot get into the 
onion at the roots? 

Will the maggot crawl out of the 
onion that is destroyed and enter 
other onions? 

Has the heavy application of manure 
anything to do with the introduction 
of the maggot, as this is the first year 
that I ever saw any? 

What is a preventive, and what is 
the remedy? 

Would salt sown in the fall, afier 
plowing, at the rate of 1,800 or 2,000 
pounds per acre, do any good towards 
destroying the pest? 

Oakland County, Mich. 
; WILL McCARROLL. 


Several onion plants which had been 
attacked by maggots, and several of 
the maggots reached this office in good 
shape. It is the onion maggot sure 
enough, one of the worst pests that 
ever bothered a vegetable grower, and 
a most difficult one to combat. To an- 
swer our correspondent’s questions in 
the order they are writien, we will 


say that the maggot gets into the roots 
of the onion plant because it winters 
in the pupa state in the ground, and 
is ready for business when the young 
plants are ready to supply it with food. 
The maggot does not crawl up out of 
the plant destroyed, but changes to a 
fiy, which lays its eggs near the sur- 
face of the ground, generally on the 
plants near the roots. 

'The heavy application of manure 
will neither add to nor diminish the 
numbers of the maggot. 

As to preventatives and remedies, 
the difficulty of reaching the young 
maggots while in the ground, or 
after they have attacked the plant, 
confines the onion grower to two 
methods of combatting the pests. The 
first is to pull up and destroy every 
plant which shows any symptoms of 
suffering from the maggot. Plants so 
attacked turn yellow and look sickly. 
The same thing should be done with 
onions found infested at harvest time. 
The most effective remedy, however, 
is to discontinue growing onions on 
land found to be infested, for they 
will multiply rapidly if the same 
ground is used for the crop year after 
year. Put in a new crop on the land, 
and do not plant any onions near the 
field for a couple of years, as the fly 
will be sure to discover them if within 
a short distance. 

These same maggots attack beans, 
cabbage, cauliflower, and the seed of 
corn, peas, beans, and other vege- 
tables, so that they should not be 
grown on land found to be infested. 
As to the efficacy of an application of 
salt, we have never heard of its being 
used as a remedy against this insect, 
although we know it has proved ef- 
fective against grubs and worms in 
meadows, and it might prove of value 
against the maggot. It would be a 
good idea to try it on a small plot of 
ground. As the insects winter under 
ground, the proper time to apply the 
salt would be in the fall after the crop 
has been harvested, or in the spring 
before it is planted. Where the soil is 
badly infested, fall plowing, by expos- 
ing the insects to the frosts, would 
probably kill large numbers of them. 





W hat Hood’s Sarsaparilla has done for others it 


tion from the farming community. 


generally conceded by farmers as a 
means of securing ample supplies of 
vegetables and fruits, and also contrib- 
uting to the pleasure and health of 
the family, there are yet large num- 
bers who pay but little attention to the 
matter, and neglect one of the greatest 
privileges common to all who live upon 
afarm. A correspondent of the Coun- 
try Gentleman is writing some articles 
on English family gardens, and inci- 
dentally points out what could be ac- 
complished in this country, where land 
is so cheap, and the soil and climate so 
favorable. From one of these articles 
we take some extracts and commend 
them to the attention of those of our 
readers who yet regard the farm gar- 
den as a luxury rather than a neces- 
sity. The correspondent referred to 
says: 
“The kitchen garden of England is 
more comprehensive than the vegeta- 
ble garden of America; the former con- 
tains flowers (wild and cultivated), 
fruits, vegetables, herbs—in fact, any- 
thing that will contribute to ‘the pleas- 
ure as well as ‘the comfort of the fam- 
ily, each member of which, to the 
youngest child, has an individual inter- 
est in it. The limited space at com- 
mand there makes it the more highly 
treasured, while the labor of spading, 
raking and hoeing seems to add zest to 
the cultivation. The neat and cosy ap- 
pearance of English gardens generally 
shows how greatly they enter into the 
life of the people; yet in America, with 
practically unlimited areas, and tilling 
made easy with plow, harrow and culti- 
vator, no such concern is apparent. 
The best vegetable gardens here are 
those owned by market gardeners, 
which are cultivated highly with a 
view to profit. Well-trimmed lawns, 
handsome shrubs and shade trees, as 
well as gay flower beds, abound, but 
where are the carefully cultivated 
kitchen gardens, except on the estates 
of wealthy men, supervised by English 
or Scotch professional gardeners? Ref- 
erence is bad to the garden plats of 
professional and business men, farm- 
ers, mechanics, etc. Appearances al- 
most incline one to the belief that the 
average American male considers 
kitchen gardening derogatory, or else 
his club or hunting, fishing, baseball or 
‘bicycling has greater attractions for 
him; certain it is that ‘by far the most 
of well-kept gardens that have come 
under the writer’s observation owe 
their creditable condition to the exer- 
tions of the gentler sex alone. It is 
also certain that were it not for the 
pleadings, or something perhaps more 
effective, of the same sex, theie would 
be fewer gardens than there are now. 
“A kitchen garden should be large 
enough to suppiy the wants of the fam- 
ily and no more; labor would be econo- 
mized and the cultivation more likely 
to be thorough. A plat of land, 40 by 
140 feet (about one-eighth of an acre), 
will give a variety of vegetables, in- 
cluding some early potatoes, enough 
for an ordinary family. lt can be 
plowed or spaded. Plowing is not to 
be recommended for a small garden 
like this; much tramping will be done 
by the horses, and the ends and corners 
will have to be spaded or forked aiter 
all. An experienced plowman with 
tractable horses is necessary. If it be 
enclosed, as is often the case in village, 
city and even farm gardens, the ditfi- 
culty of making a good job of it is in- 
creased, especially if fruit trees be 
present; moreover, the plowing is done 
long before some of the ground can be 
planted. But spading can be worked at 
piece-meal; the exerc.se derived from it 
is far more invigorating and useful 
than either baseball playing or bicycle 
riding, and, by devoting an hour’s time 
before breakfast and the same in the 
evening, a man witi a bright, keen 
spade can easily keep pace with the 
planting season. The writer has had 
considerable exper.ence with spaded as 
well as plowed land; he was once su- 
perintendent of a farm and gardens of 
sixty acres, every foot of which was 
spaded by the inmates of the institu- 
tion to which the farm was attached, 
and he has yet to see crops superior to 
those raised there, All troublesome 
weeds, such as couch-grass (Triticum 
repens), docks and dandelions, were 
thrown on top of the ground, being af- 
terwards raked up and burnt, The 
hard spots were in time made as mel- 
low as the rest of the soil by turning 
over harrow spits. Where profit is not 
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spading is preferable to plowing, the 
soil being upturned to the uniform 
depth of a foot, in addition to being 
more thoroughly disintegrated than by 
the plowing process. To the intending 
gardener and spader, the writer would 
make the following suggestions: 
“To a plat of the size mentioned, 
where other methods of manuring can- 
not be practiced, five or six wagon- 
loads of well-rotted manure should be 
applied the first year, and annually 
thereafter if possible; have it on the 
ground and spread before the opening 
of the season, and as soon as the soil 
is in workable condition, commence 
spading operations. To begin, throw 
the first spadeful (two are better) along 
the length of, the piece to be dug be- 
hind you, and begin at the farthest end 
of the 40-foot strip; this will give you 
a trench, without which you cannot 
keep your surface level nor turn- your 
spits properly; push the spade down 
every time its full length with your 
foot; if the soil is heavy or clayey, take 
narrow spits; if light or sandy, as big 
spits as you can. Be on the lookout 
for insects, as you will be likely to meet 
with some cutworms, white grubs and 
perhaps June beetles themselves just 
preparing to emerge from the soil. * * 
“Before beginning to dig, however, 
it should be stated that if you wish to 
have beds of rhubarb and asparagus, 
the first twenty-two feet should be 
much more heavily manured than the 
rest; in fact, you should put on all-you 
can spade under. For the first plant- 
ing and sowing you will require to 
spade fifty of your 140 feet; when this 
is done take a heavy steel rake with 
long teeth and ‘fit’ your piece, remov- 
ing all stone and rubbish collected. 
Now for planting the first row, two feet 
from the end should be planted with 
rhubarb roots; these and the asparagus 
roots can be secured from seedsmen, 
which is a better plan than raising 
them yourself from seed, and you will 
get quicker returns. A dozen roots 
(Victoria) will be sufficient; set them 
about three feet apart in the row. 
“Then leave a space of three feet and 
begin planting the first of six rows of 
asparagus roots (the writer prefers 
strong one-year-old plants, though 
those of two years’ growth should ar- 
rive at maturity sooner, but somehow 
by no means always do so). Conover’s 
Colossal and Palmetto are both good 
varieties. Set plants (24U) a foot apart 
in the row and at such a depth that the 
crowns will be covered about three 
inches. Another space of two feet and 
then come two rows of parsnips (im- 
proved Guernsey Half-Long) and two 
of carrots (Danvers Hali-Long)—an 
ounce of each wili be seed enough. 
Now for two rows of beets, one early 
(Eclipse) and the other later (Bastian’s 
Blood Turnip), an ounce of each kind. 
Following come five rows of onions 
(Yellow Globe Danvers) requiring two 
ounces of seed. Next a row of onion 
sets—a quart should be sufficient—but, 
as ordinarily sold, it will take two. 
Then a row of radishes, one-half Early 
Scarlet Globe Short-Top, a packet of 
each. After radishes come lettuces, 
one-half Denver Market, the other 
Grand Rapids, a packet of each. All 
the above vegetables from parsnips_ 
down should have a space of eighteen 
inches between each row. 
“Following lettuce with a space of 
2% feet, make ready for the first sow- 
ing of peas, a row each of Alaska and 
American Wonder, a pint of each. Do 
not be afraid to sow thickly; it is bet- 
ter to have to thin out plants than to 
replace seeds which may not come up 
thick enough; there is always a smaller 
percentage of germinatien in some 
kinds of seeds than in others. The dif- 
ferent kinds of vegetables are to be 
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information. LAWRENCE & CoO., 
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planted in the order given because of 
their different times of maturing. The 
rhubarb and asparagus will be perma- 
nent beds; the parsnips, part of the 
carrots and beets, and the onions will 
not be gathered until fall. The ground 
occupied by onion sets, radishes, let- 
tuce and early peas will be cleared in 
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July and other crops put in. None of 
the varieties named are claimed to be 
the best, but are simply the writer’s 
choice after some years’ experience 
with them.” 
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WINDOW. TRBASURES. 





It is the woman that plans for six 
months ahead, that has her beautiful 
plants in the winter. She scorns 
geraniums, because there are many 
more varieties that do better and are 
not so common. When she sends for 
her seeds or bulbs in the spring, she 
adds to her order a few small plants, 
that with a little care will make the 
sitting-room bright through the dark 
days sure to come. Another advantage 
of having them early in the summer, 
she can care for and study them, and 
they will be more apt to do well. There 
are three quaint, interesting plants that 
will flourish and make her windows a 
little different from the neighbors’ right 
and left with their leggy geraniums or 
fuchsias that never pretend to bloom 
First, she puts on her list Grevillea 
Robusta, that grows rapidly and looks 
like a fern, and then a Farfugium 
Grande, a quaint plant, with its thick, 
leathery leaves, spotted like a leopard. 
The third plant will be Cyperus, that 
will delight to grow if given plenty of 
water. These are all foliage plants, 
but if thrifty they light up the room, 
and the mud and splash 
without or ‘winter’s snowe is 
not quite so desolate with them 
in the windows. But the treasure of 
treasures is a palm, especially Latania 
Borbonica. We often say, “It’s too 
hard times to buy these plant aristo- 
crats,’ and perhaps we will fritter 
away the price of one in seeds, or a 
geranium or other plants, Suppose 
this season you buy a palm, even if 
nothing else, and ‘be sure it is a safe 
investment. It will grow with the 
family, and a large one placed in the 
center of the room is the most beauti- 
ful of decorations. Now what to do 
with the pot plants in the summer? 
A partly shaded place, say between two 
houses, suits them. » on’t put the palms 
in the ground; b most plants are 
benefited by a tr ionths’ sojourn in 
Mother Earth, 1c Lotting in August 
and keeping in the shade for a few 
days. If flowers are wanted, pot a few 
white seedling asters, keep them slowly 
growing, nipping off the tops to make 
them bushey, and buds too, until Sep- 
tember. Then let them come into 
bloom, and the white double darlings 
will gladden your hearts until Christ- 


mas, ‘ 
Wayne Co., Mich. 


HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


If taken in time, there is no doubt 
that black knot can be stamped out of 
an orchard. Of course it will require 
work and vigilance to accomplish this. 
Every infected branch should be cut 
off as soon as it shows any signs of be- 
ing attacked. Then burn the branches 
so that they cannot infect other trees, 
as they assuredly will if left in the 
orchard. The only safety is in the ut- 
ter destruction of the affected branches. 

In growing onions it is better to sow 
the seed in hot-beds in February, and 
then transplant as soon as danger from 
frosts is past. Set the plants in rows 
twelve to fourteen inches apart, and 
three or four inches apart in the rows. 
The ground should be well prepared, 
well fertilized, and marked with a 
marker which will make a shallow fur- 
row, in which the plants may be set. 
This system takes more labor, but this 
ig made up in the ease with which the 
crop is kept free from weeds and cul- 
tivated. ‘The yield is also much 
greater. A light sandy soil, well fer- 
tilized, either with well rotted manure 
or wood ashes, gives a good crop of fine 
quality; but large crops are grown in 
this State on well-drained muck land. 

Prof. W. D. Alwood, of the Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Siation, in 
speaking of the San Jose scale before 


ANNA LYMAN. 








the Nurserymen’s Convention at St.. 


Louis, Mo., this month, said: ‘The 
scale is adapting itself to different cli- 
matic conditions. It has been found in 
the mountainous regions of Virginia at 
a height of 2,000 feet; it has been found 
in Western New York and as far north 
as Canada. It infests all deciduous 
fruit trees—peaches, pears, plums, ap- 
ples, quinces, and the ornamentals that 
belong to this class; also the black wal- 
nut, our common American chestnut, 
both the American and European lin- 
dens, the catalpa, the Lombardy poplar, 
the Carolina poplar and the cut-leaf 
birch. At present there is no case on 
record where the scale has spread by 
means of fruit.” 
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Che Poultry Dard. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 








Mrs. W. H. L., Hubbardston, Mich., 
writes: “I have lost four valuable 
turkeys this season.’ One, she says, 
moped around for a few weeks and 
died; two others died on the nest after 
sitting two weeks, and one dropped 
off the perch dead. In the first case 
we should say the hen died from diar- 
rhoea. This could have been cured, if 
taken in time, by giving ten drops of 
camphor in a feed of meal once a day 
until better. The two that died on the 
nest were paralyzed in the legs, and 
could not have been cured. The fourth 
had apoplexy. This disease often oc- 
curs in warm weather, and the only 
remedy for it is to not feed too much 
heavy grain, so as to get the birds too 
fat. ‘Most people feed corn exclusive- 
ly because it is handy, but this is a 
great mistake, as it makes the birds 
fat and fat prevents the eggs from 
hatching. 

We have on our table a communica- 
tion from our friend B. W. H., Jones, 
Mich., which we are unable to an- 
swer because he does not give the 
Symptoms or tell us how his hens act. 
He only says they sneeze and almost 
crow. Perhaps they have caught cold, 
and will be all right again soon. If he 
will give us a few symptoms, and tell 
how he takes care of them, we will be 
glad to help him if we can. 

Calhoun County, Mich. Cc. L, HOGUB. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
PRESERVING EGGS; 





In a recent issue of the American 
Rural Home, P. H. Jacobs, a_ well- 
known writer and authority on poul- 
try topics, makes some very good 
points under the caption, “Preserving 
Eggs.” Mr. Jacobs says, in part: 

“There is no necessity in resor’ 
to any ‘processes’ or of using 
packing material. The first requ 2 
is strictly fresh eggs. The second, 
that they are from hens that are not 
in company with males. The next is 
to keep them in a cool place, not over 
60 degrees nor under 40 degrees, and 
the nearer 40 degrees the better. Then 
they must be turned over twice every 
week, or oftner, if possible. Simply 
lay them on a rack, no egg touching 
another. No packing material is re 
quired, no salt, no lime, no chemicals, 
no liquids. Any kind of an egg rack 
will answer, or anything that will as- 
sist you in turning a large number of 
eggs at once; but be sure that every 
egg is turned. Do not miss a single 
one. That is the whole secret of pre- 
Serving eggs, in a nutshell, and it is 
surer and better than any other proc- 
ess, but it takes work, and the work 
must be done carefully and promptly.” 

* * 


The above is from the pen of the 
editor of The Poultry Keeper, which 
is probably one of the most practical, 
every-day farmers’ poultry papers pub- 
lished. Mr. Jacobs has a name for be- 
ing a thoroughly practical man, and 
his ideas are always good. If any 
of the readers of the Farmer should 
try this, remember that the eggs must 
come from hens that have not been 
lately served by a male. This is im- 
portant, 

ss # ? 

If anyone attempts to preserve eggs, 
as suggested by Mr. Jacobs, it is ob- 
vious, especially if they contemplate 
caring for a considerable number, that 
Some means must be provided to aid 
in turning. It will become very tedi- 
ous to turn several dozen two or three 
times a week by hand. Possibly trays, 
Similar to those used in incubators, 
could be used to advantage. But the 
experiméhter must keep in mind that 
the eggs must not touch one another, 

s* @ 


Eggs may be divided into two dis- 
tinct classes, viz., fertile eggs and ster- 
ile egg. A fertile egg is one that con- 
tains the germ of a chick and will 
hatch providing the germ has suflii- 
cient vitality and conditions are favor- 
able. A sterile egg is one that could 
not possibly hatch; it is one that has 
never been fertilized by a male. In- 
cubator men will tell you that an egg 
can be put in an incubator and kept 
at a temperature of 103 degrees for 
two weeks, and if the egg is sterile it 
can be taken out at the end of that 
time in a practically fresh condition, 
while on the other hand, if the egg is 
fertile, but the germ has not sufficient 
vitality to produce a chick, the egg 
will be found in a more or less decom- 





posed condifion. Those who have 
been observing have noticed the same 
thing in eggs placed under hens. The 
writer has known of cases where the 
sterile eggs have been taken out at 
the end of three weeks in a practical- 
ly fresh condition. This all goes to 
prove the importance of having un- 
fertilized eggs. One gentleman, writ- 
ing on the subject, says that a sterile 
egg will keep at least three times as 
long as a fertile one. 
ss ¢ #@ 

It may occur to the reader, if eggs 
can be kept so easily, why do not men 
make it a special business? Mr. Ja- 
cobs answers thus: “Do you know, 
or have you ever heard of a 
merchant or packer who has suc- 
ceeded in buying eggs and pre- 
serving them at a profit? I have 
not, and do not think it possible. The 
most important requisite is to secure 
eggs from ‘hens not with males.” “To 
attempt to travel over the country and 
buy up eggs will result in loss. The 
stale egg will turn up inevitably. An 
egg is an ‘unknown quantity.’ To en- 
ter. into the business of preserving 
eggs for a rise in prices, you must 
keep your own hens. You cannot suc- 
ceed in any other way.” One bad egg 
will spoil the lot. 

Cc, P. REYNOLDS. 





TURKEY RAISING IN FRANCE. 





From our Paris Correspondent. 

Turkey rearing and fattening is very 
profitable in the districts suitable for 
the birds. It is useless embarking in 
tbe industry unless the soil be dry and 
sandy; if the land be of a clay charac- 
ter and so humid, better to not rear 
turkeys. Herds of turkeys are bred 
and fattened in Cologne, the Sarthe, 
the south and other parts of France. 
A herd of turkeys comprise 100 birds— 
a less number of birds does not pay, 
and are led out to grass land and stub- 
ble fields by a little girl, like sheep or 
cattle; she is armed with a very long 
rod. There is a tendency to import 

vkeys—the medium sized are best— 

vm America, to infuse new blood into 
the old breeds. The plan has been at- 
tended with success. For breeding, 
the male birds aged two years are pre- 
ferred, and to each is allotted twelve 
females. About 20 eggs are placed 
under each bird to hatch, and which 
are lifted gently off the nest once per 
day to be fed and to shake themselves. 
After the eighth day the eggs are ex- 
amined, those addled rejected, and if 
several birds be sitting and time cor- 
responds the full complement of eggs 
can be made up by utilizing those in 
the other nests. The young birds ap- 
pear on the twenty-eighth day; it is 
best to wait twenty-four hours more 
and then give the young birds a paste 
made of eggs beaten up with milk. 
Later give hard eggs crushed and 
mixed with chopped onions, nettle 
leaves, cress, dandelion or other green 
stuff; barley meal blended in milk is 
also excellent early-days’ diet, so are 
ants’ eggs and a little meat powder. 
Protect the young birds from cold and 
humidity. Keep them in shelter till 
the dew be dried off the ground. 
From the fifteenth day raw rice is ex- 
cellent; crushed hemp seed imparts 
vigor. Feed regularly and this will 
prevent the mother from wandering 
too far with her herd. -Arrived at the 
age of six weeks, feed the birds well; 
plenty of chopped onions, less of net- 
tles, and rather a liberal seasoning of 
black pepper; this will bring them safe- 
ly through the “red crisis,” so danger- 
ous at 24% months. That passed, the 
birds will become rapidly robust, 
ready for plenty of liberty and readily 
herded. Still if nights be cold, shed 
them. From six to seven months fatten 
them, but in groups—singly they do 
not fatten—and rely on barley and 
buckwheat meals, cooked potatoes and 
beef. Do not confine the birds, their 
flesh will be more delicate if allowed to 
move about at will in an enclosure. 

c 








When writing to advertisers please 
mention the Michigan Farmer. 


Floods 


Cure all Jiver ills, bilious- Ss 

ness, headache, sour stom- 

ach, indigestion, constipa- J S 
tion. They act easily, with- 

out pain or gripe. Sold by all drugfists. 25 cents. 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


MA EGG for hatching from select- 
LENT BRAM or oiebt Weehlar a 


I iy beautiful BARRED P. ROCKS, exclusive- 
ly. High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin 
and Conger strains. Cockerels, $2 to $2.50. Eggs $1 
per 16, E. M, KIES, Reading, Mich. 











WHEN writing to advertisers please 
mention that you saw their advert ise 
ment in the MICHIGAN FARMER. 


New Cure for Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Rheuma- 
tism,%ete,—Free to con Readers. 


Our readers will be glad to know that the 
new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has prov- 
ed an assured cure for all diseases caused 
by Uric acid in the blood, or by disordered 
action of the Kidneys or urinary organs. 
It is a wonderful discovery, with a record 
of 1,200 hospital cures in 30days. It acts di- 
rectly upon the blood and kidneys, and is 
a true oa just as quinine isin malaria. 
Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, 
testifies in the New York Christian Wit- 
ness that Alkavis completely cured him of 
Kidney and bladder diseases of many years’ 
standing. Many ladies also testify to its 
curative powers in disorders peculiar to wo 
manhood. Sofar the Church Kidney Cure 
Company, No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, are the only importers of this new 
remedy, and they are so anxious to prove its 
value that for the sake of introduction they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis pre- 
paid by mail to every reader of the MIcuHI- 
GAN FARMER Whois a Sufferer from any 
form of Kidney orBladder disorder, Bright’s 
Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy,Gravel, Pain 
in Back, Femaie Complaints, or other 
affliction due to improper action of the Kid- 
neys or Urinary Organs. We advise all 
Sufferers to send their names and address 
to the company, and receive the Alkavis 
free. It is sent to you entirely free, to 
prove its wonderful curative powers. 








—our Steel anc Wood 
WIND ILLS. 
_ With theaid of one of 


Pumping Millis, 
Tanks, etc., in free cai 
RKINS 
13 Race St., MISHAWAKA, IND. 


ogue. 
Wind Mill Co. 











BUILT RIGHT. RUN LIGHT. 
SELL AT SIGHT. 


EUREKA 
WINDMILLS 


Have stood the test for 
24 years. In use all over 
the world. They won't 
blow down, can’t warp, twist or 
buckle. We make all styles Steel and 
+ Wood Mills for pumping and power, Steel 
Towers, Tanks and Windmill Specialties. 


Adry healthy cli- 
NE mate, free from 
malaria, an abun- 
FARM dance of pure water, a soil 


which is unsurpassed for 
vated, yielding all va- 
rieties of crops. That is 

, what Nebraska offers to 
Lands 










richness, and is easily culti- 

the home seeker. 
are cheap now. Send for a pamphlet 
describing Nebraska, mailed free on ap- 


plicatien to P. S. Eustis, General Pas- 
senger Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago. 


THE SHORT ROUTE 


—TO— 


Chicago, St.Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 


R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St., West, (Hammond Building.) 


Detroit,Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 


(Formerly Detroit, Lansing & Northern.) 
And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 












Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station, as follows: 





A.M. P. M. P.M 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids..... 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Ionia and Greenville............ -» 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Muskegon and Traverse City.. « S83 E350 ic 
POGGRNOE oo cccdccscccvccecccese Se sce. es 
TO PIER ov ccc sccecceccccescseccses 8:00 1:10 


Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:20 p. m.Jo 
Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office. 7 Fort St. west, 


Detroit. ’Phone 368. 
BLAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’r. Agent, 
JAMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 
GEO. DEHAVEN, Gen. Pass, Agent. 





RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
‘Depot foot of Brush St. City office, 84 Wood- 
ward Ave. Telephone 39. 








Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 
* 7:55 am | Mt.Clemens,Pt.Huron & North | ¢ 9:40am 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal & Portland | + 9:05 pm 
¢ 1:10 pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt.Huron & North | * 1:50 pm 
* 4:50 pm | St.Clair,Romeo and Pt. Huron j ¢ 6:10 pm 
10:35 pm | Buffalo,Toronto and New York | * 6:45 pm 
21:30pm |.........Mt. Clemens.......... ¢ 6:10pm 





EAST VIA WINDSOR. 





*12:00m_ | Toronto,Buffalo and New York | * 1:40 pm 
+ 6:40 pm | London and Inter Stations.... | ¢ 6:00 pm 





DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 








+ 6:55am | Saginaw,G.Haven& Milwaukee | ¢ 9:25 pm 
+11:30 am | G.Rapids, G. Haven & Chicago | + 3:55 pm 
+ 4:05 pm | Saginaw,G. Rapids & Milwauke | ¢11:50 am 
+ 5:45 pm | Pontiac & intermediate stat’ns | + 8:10am 
* 8:30 pm | Lansing, Battle Creek: & Chica. | * 7:05 am 
*10:45 pm | G.Rapids,G. Haven & Muskeg’n | * 7:30am 














tDaily except Sunday, *Daily. {Sunday only, 
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MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP. 


There is a great deal of truth and 
sound sense in the following remarks 
from C. D. Smead, the veterinarian, 
regarding the management of sheep: 

“From my standpoint as a veteri- 
nary, I am firmly of the opinion: That 
the greatest need of the flocks of this 
country at the present time is a shep- 
herd who properly understands the 
management of the flock. More im- 
provement by far has been made in 
the care of all our other domestic ani- 
mals than of the sheep. Old time no- 
tions of their fathers seeming to stick 
closer to the farmer of the present as 
regards sheep management than they 
do of other animals; forgetting that 
the sheep of to-day is a far different 
animal than what it was a few years 
in the past. The mutton industry has 
largely superseded the wool produc- 
tion in nearly all the states east of the 
Mississippi, and is fast driving the 
producers of the finer classes of wool, 
even in the far western states border- 
ing upon the Pacific ocean. 

“With by far, too many who own 
sheep, ‘A sheep is but a sheep,’ no mat- 
ter what the breeding or the con- 
ditions under which the breed was de- 
veloped. Our native sheep with a 
dash of American Merino blood in- 
fused, could pasture quite well in the 
back lot, or upon the barren hill-side 
and run there until the snows of win- 
ter covered the ground. And then 
would winter after a fashion in the 
barnyard with a small shed to run un- 
der, and would produce an average 
of two lambs to three ewes, and fa- 
ther thought he was doing well. But 
as wool went down in price and lamb 
and mutton came up, suddenly a great 
influx of English-bred sheep landed 
upon our shores and thousands of dol- 
lars have been paid for them. The 
man who paid it in a few months 
buried the carcass of his high-priced 
animal, and then cursed the breed for 
not being hardy, little dreaming that 
he alone by his lack of knowledge was 
wholly to blame for the ailment that 
killed his high-priced sheep.” 








When writing advertisers please 
mention that yousaw their adver- 
tisement in the Michigan Farmer. 


THE FARMER’S FORGE 


For Farmers, Mechanics and Jobbers. 

(uaranteed to he the Cheapest 
Forge Made. 

Fully Warranted. 


PRICE, 84 until July 
15th, 1897. 


Feed Boilers, $6.50, 
Send stamp for catalogue. 


(. A. SHAVER, Mfr., 


@aranac, Mich. 











on appl 





= sent ication. Write for it. 
STAR DRILLING MACHINE CO. AKRON, 0. or ST. LOUIS, MO. 





‘Eli’ Baling P 

“Eli” Baling Presses 
38Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power 
z46 Inch oor 
eed Opening 







ZR) Power Leverage 64 to 1 WY § 
Send for 64 page illustrated catalogue.. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St., Quincy, IU 


HEEBNERS' 221 x HORSE POWER 


With SPEED REGULATOR. 
For 1, 2 and3 Horses. oon - e 





ee / 2 
Catalogue © Ensilage and Dry Fodder Cut~ 
ter with Orusher. Also Threshers and Cleaners, Feed 
Mills, Corn Shellers, Drag & Circular Saw Machines, etc 
BNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A 
t 


» CARRIAGE WHEELS 


HE 


$6.50 - Buyssnucey) = 
6.85 Buys 4 CARRIAGE = 
Buys 4 Milk, Mill S 

9.20 Lt Delivery Wagen 7) 


All Tired and Hubs Banded. 
Send stamp for new price list for wheels and axles 
for apy kind cf wagon. It will pay you. 
CARRIAGE SUPPLY CO., Geneva, Ohio. 


SLINGS! 


0 SUPERIOR. 
ou URS HAVE NO sui . 
Prices to suit the times. Catalogue Free. 


COCHRANE FENCE MACHINE CO., 


17 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 





The pine knot—the tallow 


Yo : 
yyy, ot . > candle—the oil lamp —gas— 
Yyyy, Mh WN these are stages in the evo- 
s } lution of illumination, which 
Zi/ today finds its highest expo- 
nent in the electric light. 

Similar and no less striking has been the evolution of grain and 
grass cutting machinery. In 183! the scythe and the cradle were su by 
the McCormick Reaper. The intervening years have seen many improvements, 
until now we have that model Harvester and Binder, the McCormick Right 

Hand Open Elevator, and that veritable electric light of mowerdom, the 


New 4. Itis not only the handsomest mower ever built, but it is, in every 
sense of the word, the best—and if your experience has taught you anything, 
it is that there’s nothing cheaper than the best. 


McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago. 


The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Running McCormick New 4 Steel Mower, 
The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder and 
The Light-Running McCormick Daisy Reaper for sale everywhere. 








Buggies, Phaetons, Surreys, Traps, Harness 


Buy direct from factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent saved. 
Guaranteed two years. Write for Illustrated Catalogueshowing latest 
styles. Pricesin plain figures. V'estimonials from everystate. Highest 

4) awards World’s Fairand Atlanta Exposition, The largest and finest 
“fi display atthe Nashville Exposition. Write to-day for freeCatalogue. 
Price $44.—Offices & Factories ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 265 E. Court St., CINCINNATI, 0.—Price 












JULY 3, 1897, 
THAT 


HAVE A FENCE im 


WAVAVAVAWA turn allkindsof tock and 


that will keep peace be- 
tween you & your neigh- 
bors. One that will keep 
your stock in and your 
neigh bor’sout. Its name is 


“Hartman” Stockade 








HARTMAN MFG.CO. EllwoodCity, Pa, 


MANHATTAN BUILDING 277 Broapway,’ 
CHICAGO, ILL. x = { NEw nto 




































































You Will Never Miss The Page Fence, 
°Till The Cows Break In. 


Many a farmer wh 
P.. ~ f 0 has been persuaded to build 

















The Peerleos maker 
tension on beth her! 
and cross wires and 
le "cn dead 
pany weaving device 


market. 
HOLLY, MICH. 


WOVEN WIRE FENCE’ 


r TvAvavs Best on Earth, high, Bulle 
strong, Pig and Chickenctight. With 
our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 


[2 fo. 2 20 @ day for 


. @ Rod. 
ogue 
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Write for 
Catalogue. «> 


BETTENDORF AXLE CO. = ww. sannnael DAVENPORT, IOWA. 








HALLOCK’S Success git Edge” Potato Harvester. 


[Patent applied for.] 


AT LAST ;: just wat the po- 


tato growers have long wished for ; a 
LOW PRICED DIGGER, 
that will do work equal to a man with 
a fork. Insist on your dealer getting 
“Success Gilt Edge’’ for you ; if he 
will not, write us at once, 
Box 803. 


DY. Hallock & Son, York, Pa. 


Be sure and mention this paper and give your Co, 







trial: to 
be return- 
ed at our 
expense if 
not satis- 
factory. 
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e “Hang” of a Hoe % 


is important to the man who uses one all day. The W.&C. “Ivan Hoe” 
has just the proper “‘hang.’’ A proper tool in every respect— @ 
best selected ash handle—all special steel—mirror finished ® 


me blade. All the W. & C. Farm and Garden Tools—hoes, @ 
‘ rakes, forks, wheelbarrows, tool handles, etc., have the @ 





















newest shapes and latest improvements, Ask @ 
the dealer for them, & 
W.&C. e& 
Book is worth a Withington & Cooley Mfg. Co. & 
great deal to any farmer or gardener, yet 
it is mailed free if you write for it. Jackson, Mich. [A 








TEACHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacancies as members. Must have more members. 
Several plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10cents pays for book, 
containing plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. Nocharge toemployers for recommending teachers. 
Southern Teachers’ Bureau, | Rev. Dr. O. M. Sutton, A. M., | Sutton Teachers’ Bureau, 
8S. W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville Ky. { President and Manager. ) 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Northern vacancies Chicago office, Southern vacancies Louisville Office. One fee registers in both offices. 























AGENTS? QUrrTEREE. Speures: || “pap T0P BUGGY FOR $28.95, 
‘ P y= Ag py & | 2-5 Also $100.00 COLURBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 
wees gudtoar* BICYCLE GPs Gigi sr reeties. Branztingin any 
rg Eg yyy Send forsite 


on approval, 





m our . 
ALPINE CYCLE CO., Dept. 138. 






















































































’ KITSELMAN BROS., 
ai bor 72 Ridgeville, tnd? 
3. 
iH “ 
1! 
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Cross wires of any size put on perfectly tight. 
Lateral wires three inches or more apart. Cross 
wires from one inch to any desired space. Machine 
is made entirely of steel and nickel plated, weight 
only two pounds. Holds 100 feet of wire. Machine 
complete with farm right $3.75, express paid. Ask 
your implement dealer or address 
AXFORD FENCE MACHINE CoO., 


Agents wanted. 50 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich 








Field’s ‘Spring Tension Ratchets can be ap- 

plied at any point, equalizing the strain and keep 

your fence wires tight and in uniform tension. 

Agents wanted everywhere. Circulars and terms on 
application. G. W. FIELD, North Branch, N. J. 

a 10-bar fence with 6 heavy No. 

7 wire stays per rod with No. 10 

§j line wires for 24 cents per rod. No. 

mmm 11 line wires 21 cents, etc. No ma- 


chine or patent rights for sale. 
JACKSON:& CO., Weston, Mich. 


HURCH STEEL SPRING LOCK 
Wire Fence and Gates. Have No. 
i % Double Steel Pickets. Galv. Steel 
Lock that locks line wire to picket. Can- 
not slip. Write for Free Sample, Circs. 
and Terms to Agents. The Church 
Manfg. Co., Box 425, Adrian, Mich. 
AGENTS WANTED to solicit business for the 
State Mutual Cyclone 
Insurance Co. Only reliable parties who will 
devote a considerable part of their time to the busi- 


ness wanted. Apply with references to the Secre- 
tary, Lapeer, Mich. 





Full information how you can build 


























to our,machines this 
season hasincreased 
the cutting power of 





THE SILVER MFG,CO. 
Salem, = - 


Drill 


works, Factories, Ice Plante, 
e S Breweries, Irrigation, Coal and 
Gas. &c. Latest and Best. 30 





Drilling Machines 
of all kinds ont sizes, 


WELL 





with eink ee at 
= 5, LOOM! ' 











